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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Ocroser 29, 1956. 
Hon. THeopore Francis GREEN, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CoatrMAN: Transmitted herewith is my report on a study 
mission to the Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia during 
August 1956. 

The Soviet Union is a vast country with a long, complex, and partly 
hidden history and with a culture and system very different from our. 
own. Poland and Czechoslovakia are important parts of the Com- 
munist bloc, each having a history and life different from the other 
and from the Russian state. In view of the recent events of 
October in Poland and Hungary, it ill behoves the short-time visitor 
to make sweeping generalizations about these countries. I have, 
therefore, in this report set down some general impressions quite 
briefly, and I have devoted the bulk of the report to a chronological 
factual record of what I observed. I have done so in order that 
members of the Committee on Foreign Relations and others may draw 
their own conclusions from these observations. 

The fine work of our Ambassadors, Charles E. Bohlen, Joseph 
EK. Jacobs, and U. Alexis Johnson, could hardly be exaggerated’ in 
view of the strict limitations on the numbers of persons permitted on 
their staffs by the Iron Curtain countries. They are especially to be 
commended for accomplishing so much with so little. The strict 
limitations on numbers of American personnel and measures adopted 
to restrict the convenience and the movement of Americans behind 
the Iron Curtain combine also to place great burdens upon the wives 
and families of our Ambassadors, and other American personnel sta- 
tioned in the area. 

Everywhere on my trip I found American personnel at our overseas 
posts to be competent, energetic, and helpful. I wish to acknowledge 
in particular the special assistance wandided to me in Stockholm by 
William Fowler and Baxter Lanius; in Helsinki by Gardner Ains- 
worth; in Moscow by Heyward Isham; in Warsaw by Willard Bar- 
ber, Richard Johnson, and John Wenmohs; and in Prague by Joseph 
Jacyno and Col. Daniel Teberg. 

I was accompanied on this trip by George C. Denney, Jr., of the staff 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. In some instances I have 
stated his observations as my own, based upon his positive firsthand 
knowledge. 

Sincerely yours, 


Russert B. Lona. 
Tir 
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REPORT ON THE SOVIET UNION, POLAND, AND CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, AUGUST 1956 


INTRODUCTION 


Difficulties in obtaining Soviet visa—the Intourist system 

I did not find it easy to get permission to travel in the Soviet Union. 
In anticipation of delay in obtaintna a visa I applied early and met 
personally with the Soviet Ambassador in Washington on July 20, 
1956, in order to expedite the application. The Ambassador said that 
he would send the application to Moscow immediately and would also 
notify the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm, the last point of my itinerary 
before reaching the Soviet Union. The Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton had not received permission to issue the visa by the time I left the 
country on August 1. 

When I arrived in Stockholm on August 7 the Soviet Embassy 
consular officer said that no instructions had been received from Mos- 
cow and that no advance word of my coming had been received from 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington. The United States Embassy in 
Stockholm made inquiries through our authorities in Moscow and 
Washington. From Moscow came word that the Soviet Foreign Office 
said that it could find no record of my visa application. From Wash- 
ington was relayed the assertion of the Soviet Embassy that the appli- 
cation had been both cabled and mailed to Moscow. 

After 2 days of negative replies, on August 10 the Soviet authorities 
said that the visa could be granted after presentation of tourist tickets 
for travel in the U. S. S. R. This was a new frustration because of 
course there appeared to be no point in purchasing tickets for travel 
in the Soviet Union until it was certain that a visa would be granted. 
It proved to be a time-consuming process for a Stockholm travel 
agency, acting as agent for the Soviet Government official travel 
bureau, Intourist, to prepare the proper Intourist vouchers. Mean- 
while, however, the Soviet Embassy was persuaded to accept a certi- 
fication from the travel agency in lieu of tickets, and the Soviet visa 
was duly stamped in my passport. 

None of the standard Intourist tours in the U.S. S. R. were suitable 
for my purposes, and nothing but a standard tour could be sold in 
Stockholm. I was obliged, nevertheless, to buy some kind of tour in 
order to obtain a visa. In the hope that Intourist headquarters in 
Moscow would make changes toward a tour that I wanted, I purchased 
a tour which I did not want, Intourist tour No. 12, for 14 days, to 
Leningrad, Sochi, Tbilisi, and Moscow. It is impossible to say how 
much of the delay and confusion in connection with obtaining my visa 
was intentional and how much was simply an example of Soviet bu- 
reaucracy at work. 

Many of the delays are undoubtedly the result of a Soviet attempt 
to convey to visitors a favorable impression of the Soviet Union far 
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beronc the actral facts. The Soviet Union is able to provide suffi- 
cient tourist accommodations for only a few thousand visitors in a 
year. That Government apparently prefers to limit the number of 
visitors and provide them with a standard of living far beyond that 
which is available to the Russian people. Thus the Soviet Union pro- 
vides elaborate suites of rooms for single visitor occupancy, crowds 
the rooms with expensive and ornate furniture, and provides a most 
elaborate choice of dishes at every meal. 

This is in contrast to the. American policy of treating officially 
sponsored foreign groups the way ordinary American citizens would 
expect to live while traveling, but not luxuriously. It is easy to see 
how an Asian visiting both countries could gain the impression that the 
Soviets enjoy a higher standard of living than the Americans. The 
visitors would have enjoyed accommodations perhaps 20 times as 
elaborate as his Russian counterpart while in Russia. In America he 
would have experienced accommodations substantially below the maxi- 
mum available to his American counterpart. 

Americans will make a bad mistake to underrate the effectiveness of 
the Soviet Intourist program. Their guides are extremely courteous 
and polite. With finesse and adroitness they conduct visitors to see 
the Soviet best, carefully and effectively steering them around and 
away from the worst or even the average. They succeed in making a 
favorable impression, even on Americans of considerable means. 

It is interesting to speculate how infinitely better an impression the 
Soviets must make upon visitors from underdeveloped lands. Tip- 
ping is not permitted inasmuch as porters, maids, waiters, drivers, all 
work for the state. In some instances it is nevertheless expected. 
In such cases the official guides insist upon taking care of it. The 
visitor is not permitted to feel that he has been made to pay too much 
or to experience that uncomfortable feeling that he has failed to do 
quite the right thing. 

It undoubtedly comes as a shock to many Americans to hear that 
foreigners who visited both countries have been known to speak more 
favorably of the U. S. S. R. than the United States. We have our- 
selves to blame to the extent that we fail to assure that visitors are well 
received and that they see the good as well as the bad things about 
America. 

Just as the Soviets won the Olympics by a statewide subsidy and 
training program, they may win the battle of good impressions if 
we fail to overcome their tactics. While their methods may be self- 
defeating in some cases, I suspect that they are more successful than 
most Americans dream. 


Summary of trip 

T flew from Stockholm to Moscow, via Helsinki and Leningrad, on 
August 12. During the following 2 days in Moscow I received a gen- 
eral orientation in the city and visited the Agricultural and Industrial 
Fair. I also met with Intourist officials and negotiated as substitute 
for tour No. 12, which I had purchased. I was immediately informed 
that travel was possible only to cities having Intourist facilities and 
that this policy ruled out stopping at Sevastopol, Baku, or Kuibyshev. 
I pointed out that I represented an oil-producing State and said that 
I was prepared to talk to any Government official who might be able 
to arrange for me to see something of Soviet oil production. I was 
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informed that this might delay the start of my trip and so it was 
agreed that 3 days in Moscow should be reserved at the end of my trip 
so that, if permission to visit Kuibyshev were forthcoming, time would 
be available for such a visit. 

On August 15 I flew from Moscow to Kharkov, where I spent 2 days. 
At Kharkov I visited a large plant producing electric generators of 
all kinds and a state farm specializing in animal husbandry. On 
August 17 I flew to Simferopol in the Crimea and traveled by car over 
the coastal mountains to Yalta. After spending August 18 at this 
Black Sea resort I traveled by ship (furnished to the Soviet Union as 
part of German reparations) by way of Novorossisk to Sochi, arriv- 
ing there on August 20. Novorossisk is a Soviet naval base and is the 
site of two large cement plants. Leaving Sochi on August 21, I trav- 
eled 16 hours by train to Rostov, where I spent a part of August 22 
obtaining a general impression of that industrial city before flying to 
Stalingrad. I was in Stalingrad from August 22 to the morning of 
August 24 and visited battlefield sites, a tractor plant, the industrial 
area in the south of the city, and the Don-Volga Canal. Back to 
Moscow by air on August 24, I learned that no permission to Visit 
Kuibyshev had been granted and that no reply had been received to 
my request of 10 days earlier to discuss such a visit with an official 
of the Oil Ministry. On August 25 and 26 we saw a great deal more 
of Moscow, including the Kremlin, the Lenin-Stalin tomb, and the 
Moscow-Volga Canal. On August 27 I flew to Warsaw and spent 2 
days there. I was particularly interested in my visit to city housing 
units of several types and in driving through the country to the south 
of Warsaw. On August 29 I flew to Prague, where I spent 1 day 
seeing the city and 1 day driving through the countryside to the north 
and west of Prague. On September i I flew from behind the Iron 
Curtain to Paris. 

On a flying visit of this kind one has little opportunity for close 
study of any particular thing and one is apt to see more of the usual 
tourist attractions. One therefore gets a general impression in the 
countries visited but not the kind of solid experience or information 
from which to make conclusions on the great imponderable issues 
which concern us with respect to the Communist world. In the pages 
which follow I list briefly some of my general impressions and set 
down in more detail items which interested me or which seemed to 
have more than passing significance. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


1. Soviet Russia is enormously strong industrially 


Although there has been some relaxation of tension since the death 
of Stalin, it is my opinion that this has come about not because Com- 
munist leaders feel weak but partly because they are confident of their 
strength. Everywhere I traveled in the Soviet Union I saw large 
industrial enterprises at work 24 hours a day and 6 days a week. I 
saw good-quality electric generators and tractors being produced. 

It stands to reason that elsewhere, away from the view of foreigners, 
other factories are producing first-class weapons of war on a 24-hour- 
a-day schedule. Here is a factor that Americans tend to overlook. 
While we have many more machine tools than our Soviet competitor, 
we tend to operate our tools on a 40-hour-per-week basis, while the 
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Russians tend to operate their machinery on a 100-hour-per-week basis 
or more. In other words, it is conceivable that the Soviets could turn 
out more war equipment than the United States with less than 
half the machinery, assuming their machinery to be of a quality com- 
parable to ours. 

The entire adult population seems to be hard at work, both fathers 
and mothers, with the children away in nurseries. Some of the fac- 
tories may be dirty, crowded, and poorly lighted, but the tractors 
are nevertheless coming off the line steadily. There may be weak 
spots in Soviet agriculture, and I saw signs of difficulty experienced 
in getting in the 1956 grain harvest, but I saw no evidence of hunger. 
One is left with a vivid impression of a large nation working as if 
at war and producing what it takes to be a great industrial power. 

Even more important, this Nation should keep in mind the enormous 

rojected increases in Russian production during the next decade. 

he present 5-year plan would call for increases in Soviet production 
by an amount which would exceed the total industrial production of 
Western Europe. I had occasion to study some of the Soviet accom - 
plishments and future projections of Soviet potentialities by western 
economists. These studies lead me to the alarming conclusion that 
Soviet industrial production might very well draw abreast of Ameri- 
can industrial production within 20 years, perhaps sooner. 


2. The Iron Curtain remains closed 


Tt is true that some Soviet citizens, in groups, have been permitted 
to look outside and it is true that several thousand foreign tourists 
saw certain Russian cities this past summer. Nearly every other aspect 
of the Iron Curtain, however, remains unchanged. Travel in the 
U.S.S. R. for foreigners is still by guided tour to selected cities. No 
western newspapers are for sale. Radio broadcasts of the Voice of 
America are still jammed. The Soviet loudspeaker giving the official 
news and word is heard in nearly every public square and building 
and train and even aboard the vessel which took us from Yalta to 
Sochi. Policemen are seen in great numbers. In every city except 
the Black Sea resorts I saw platoons of troops marching in the streets. 
During the week I was in Prague the Austrians were protesting to 
the Czechs over the shooting by Czech-border guards of an Austrian 
who had accidentally crossed the frontier. One must suppose that 
the Soviet leaders have retained most of the features of the Iron 
Curtain because they feel that the truth about the outside world 
must continue to be withheld from their people. 

3. The standard of living of the Soviet people is low 

I tried very hard to get permission to visit ordinary workers’ hous- 
ing in the Russian cities I visited. This never could be arranged, not 
even a visit to the newest apartment house. I could learn quite a bit, 
however, by walking down back streets and into courtyards and by 
looking into doors and windows. On every side one sees apartment 
houses under construction but my impression is that the national 
average is about one family per room and that several families share a 
kitchen and a bath. Food in the form of bread, cabbage, and potatoes 
is available but there are frequent queues in the streets. Other foods 
are very expensive. A well-paid Russian must work a month in order 
to buy a poor quality suit. Washing machines and refrigerators are 
rare, dishwashers nonexistent. Street traffic in Moscow is 70 percent 
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trucks and buses and 30 percent cars, The automobiles are mainly 
Government vehicles. 

The Soviet society is so organized that everyone works if he or she 
is able to do so. A great portion of heavy construction and heavy 
industrial labor is done by women. The frailties of the weaker sex 
are apparently not recognized by the Soviet Government. It is a 
common sight to see women, young and old, large and small, working 
together alongside men, heaving cobblestones or constructing streets 
with such stones, many of which weigh as much as 40 pounds. 

A maternity function is apparently recognized to the extent that a 
mother is permitted a few months’ leave immediately prior to and 
after childbirth. Furthermore, her family responsibilities are recog- 
nized in that many women are permitted to work 1 hour less than their 
husbands, making it possible for them to prepare meals for the family 
in the morning, and to shop and prepare meals for the family in the 
evening, as well as do the housework. 

The sight of large lines of women waiting to buy bread and other 
food items from small state-owned stores as late as midnight in the 
large cities is somewhat indicative of the problem. Family income 
and the state-distribution system do not permit the purchasing of 
iarge quantities of food at one time. Furthermore, most families chase 
kitchens with 3 or 4 other families. Lacking a kitchen of their own, 
they have no place other than their inadequate housing facilities to 
store food. Refrigeration is almost nonexistent in the average Russian 
apartment, further contributing to the tendency to buy food on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and consume it as soon as possible. 

In short, the Soviet heavy industry and military establishment has 
been created at the expense of a decent life for the Soviet citizen. This 
fact has not yet created an unstable situation for several reasons. 
First, the Soviet citizen does not fully appreciate how much better 

eople in other industrial countries live. Second, he is somewhat 
better off than he was before the war and this is no small achievement, 
considering the extent of war damage. Third, in a Russian-type 
dictatorship the citizen has no way to protest. 

My impression is, however, that the 97 percent of Soviet people who 
are not party members have as their primary interest the improvement 
of their individual living standard, and that their interest in foreign 
or domestic politics is slight. People are saving their money to buy a 
small Soviet auto, the Pobeda, someday. Someday that car had better 
be available or, in the absence of some real or artificial crisis to justify 
further deprivation, passive consumer pressure will be hard for the 
authorities to resist. 


4. The Russian people do not hate America 


The long and bitter propaganda effort made during Stalin’s life- 
time, and to some extent afterward, to make Russians hate Americans 
did not work. I found Soviet citizens courteous and helpful. In 
conversation they tend to avoid controversial topics and they are inhi- 
bited by the state secrets law, under which the simplest fact could be 
interpreted to be a state secret, but ordinary citizens are friendly and 
very curious about the United States. They seem especially interested 
in how much things cost in the United States and in how we live. 
Many people expressed satisfaction that we could meet and talk and 
stated a conviction that we would have less trouble between us if we 
could learn more about each other. 
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5. The United States has everything to gain from a further relawation 
of tension and a breaking, down of the Iron Curtain 


It is true that some visitors to the Soviet Union will be misled. A 
booklet, So You Are Going to the Soviet Union, might be a good 
thing. Some people will not discount the fact that only the best of 
everything is displayed. Some, impressed by the achievements in 
Soviet industry and agriculture, will forget that millions of human 
beings died in the brutal collectivization and industrialization drives. 
It seems to me, however, that this risk is worth taking in return for 
what visitors to Russia and the average Russian will learn about each 
other. I doubt that any other thing would improve our relations with 
the Soviet Union more rapidly than if Soviet citizens generally, even 
hardened Communists, could see the United States or could read one 
of our daily newspapers. Having been led to believe that millions 
of our workers are miserable and out of a job, appreciation of the 
truth by the Soviet people would create disillusionment and would 
constitute a blow to Communist dogma. It would have the important 
practical result of putting tremendous pressure on the Communist 
leadership to divert more production to consumer goods. The more 
they let their people have, the less they are going to be able to con- 
centrate on their armed forces and the less able the Communists will 
be to destroy the freedom of other countries. 

Now the Communists make a fuss about the fact that our law re- 
quires the fingerprints of foreign visitors to this country. This is the 
excuse they now have for not letting Soviet citizens come to the United 
States. Other countries have indicated distaste for fingerprint- 
ing, too, but their people continue to come here. The Soviets might 
use some other excuse for holding their people back if they didn’t 
have this one. Whether, on the other hand, the amount of security 
we get through fingerprints outweighs the harm which we are doing 
ourselves by placing obstacles in the way of showing the truth about 
America to the Russian people, is a question which the Congress ought 
to examine. 


6. We should not treat the satellites as if they were all alike 


During the writing of this report the explosions in Poland and 
Hungary took place. This report would not have forecast the time of 
such events but it would have stated that Poland would be among 
the first of the satellites to follow Tito’s example. The crises 
in Poland and Hungary now remind us that we had acquired the 
habit of thinking of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania as if they were all about the same. Since 
Poland and Hungary (for a brief period) have demonstrated some in- 
dependence from Moscow, we should be alert to other possibilities for 
change. The other countries are still under control from the Soviet 
Union but they vary considerably in the degree of Soviet control, in 
the local acceptance of communism and Soviet control, and in the 
degree to which life has been changed by communism. We can take 
advantage of this diversity. 

Our policies toward each country should take account of the special 
situations existing in each country. The recent events in Poland, for 
example, show that the Poles have tremendous courage and great 
pride in their nation and that they genuinely despise their Russian 
masters. We should keep the Polish people aware of the fact 
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that we are on their side and that we would like to help them if their 
masters would permit us to help them. We should sell them our 
surplus food. We should by all means participate in the Trade 
Fair, which will be held in Poznan next summer. We would do well 
to extend an invitation to a delegation of Polish engineers and 
architects to study American housing. We should also explore the 
idea of offering construction equipment and technical assistance to. 
help rebuild Warsaw, which was 80 percent destroyed by both German 
and Russian action during World War Il and which has been re- 
stored in the intervening 10 years only by 35 percent. 

?. Lhe United States has no reason to relax 


The Communist doctrine, system and force remain unchanged: 
Although the present leadership has removed some minor irritations, 
these acts for the most part belatedly carry out previously broken’ 
promises or constitute actions which trustworthy leaders would havé 
taken long ago. In the absence of some reasonable disarmament ar- 
rangement, toward which we should constantly work, so long 
as the Soviet Union maintains her present military establishment we 
must have the strongest Army, Navy, and Air Force which we can 
reasonably muster. 

We in the United States must work and produce and invent to keep 
our productivity and our national product constantly increasing: 
We must invest a great deal more in our educational system and 
especially encourage young people to develop proficiency in the natural 
and the physical sciences. 

We must be prepared to devote considerable sums to assisting the 
underdeveloped countries of the world to achieve, peacefully and’ 
democratically, a better life. There have been and will continue to be’ 
cases where grant development aid is necessary, but I personally be 
lieve that most development assistance can be done on a sound loan' 
basis with repayments being directed into a revolving fund for a 
continuing program. Eventually such a program could return capital 
plus interest to us with increased trade and political advantages as a 
bonus. : 

We would wish to undertake these tasks even if the Communist 
threat did not exist, but that danger has taken a less aggressive form 
which already has lulled many people and leaders into complacency.” 
It is harder for the visitor to the Soviet Union to be complacent be-~' 
cause he can see on every hand that the new Soviet industry and the 
Soviet air force and the Soviet foreign-aid program have all been 
achieved by an iron dictatorship which has been able to force these 
things through the toil and the anguish of the long suffering Russian’ 
people. 

Even so, there is every reason that this Nation and its Western 
Allies should conduct themselves with much greater confidence in 
the cold war struggle against Communist expansion. The Russian 
Government under the Soviets has one common item with previous 
Russian Governments under the Czars. Both of them have been a’ 
very poor deal indeed for the great masses of the Russian people. 
The Soviet regime could not for a moment venture to submit itself to’ 
the electorate in a truly free election. A candidate who promised to 
reduce the unnecessary sacrifices imposed upon the people and permit 
reasonable personal liberty, including the right of Russians to know 
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how others are living in the world, would easily defeat a regime that 
grinds so very much out of the people in order to build an unneces- 
sarily large armed force. 

Over a period of time, any such regime cannot last. It must be 
-drastically changed or eventually the people will overthrow it. There 
is already considerable evidence that the Iron Curtain is not in fact 
keeping the Russian people from obtaining a general understanding of 
the true facts. The fact that they are not permitted to talk freely 
about their plight is all the more reason that the people would like to 
dispose of such a regime when the opportunity presents itself. Far 
from fearing that Soviet communism will be more successful than the 
Western World, it is my theory that it cannot be sustained in its 
present form over a period of a great many years. The Soviet masters 
of Russia will find it increasingly necessary to make concessions which 
will cause their regime to pattern itself more and more after the 
western-type economy. 

Long ago Soviet communism was compelled to discard the concept 
of uniform pay scales for all workers. It was necessary to pay skilled 
and efficient workers far more than the less skilled and less efficient. 
The Soviet regime has also shifted to production bonuses and, in many 
cases, a payment scheme that is the same as what we have known as 
piece-work payment. No labor union in America would permit its 
employees to be hired on that basis, yet a regime claiming to oifer 
the ultimate in improved conditions 1s compelled to use continuous 
speed-up methods in order to obtain its present level of production. 

These are indications that the fundamental fallacies of pure com- 
munism have been long ago exposed. While the Soviet regime has 
adjusted itself to meet some of its shortcomings, the system itself is 
so inadequate for the needs of the people that even the slave-state 
methods used to maintain it in effect will eventually prove unsuccessful. 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES 


Flight to Moscow, August 12, 1956 


We boarded our Aeroflot plane, an Ilyushin 12, 5 minutes before 
takeoff at the Helsinki Airport. We took off promptly at the sched- 
uled time, 2015 local time. The Ilyushin 12 is an aircraft for which 
there is no exact foreign counterpart. It is slightly larger than the 
American DC-3, having two engines but having a tricycle landing 
gear. There are no seat belts on Soviet passenger planes. In the 
cabin of Soviet aircraft on the forward bulkhead which separates 
the passengers from the crew there are an altimeter and clock which 
are a great convenience for passengers. Instead of the usual curtains 
on passenger aircraft for the purpose of excluding the sun, the Ilyu- 
shin 12 has sliding panels made of translucent plastic. 

During the flight from Helsinki to Leningrad we flew at 2,000 
meters (about 6,000 feet). Just before arriving at the Leningrad 
Airport we flew over an airport having a single long runway. We 
flew quite low, perhaps 1,000 feet, as we neared the Leningrad Air- 
port. Judging from the number of lights one could see, the country- 
side appeared to be quite sparsely settled. Passing over a train we 
saw that it had two headlights, like an automobile. The Leningrad 
Airport is sufficiently far west of the city itself so that we could see 
nothing of the city lights in landing. 
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In approaching Leningrad, our plane flew well to the south and 
made a left turn to approach the airport. On at least one other occa- 
sion during our trip, we noticed the tendency of Russian passenger 
aircraft to fly a somewhat indirect course, presumably to avoid flymg 
over military installations that might be regarded as off limits to 
visitors. 

As soon as the plane stopped 3 officials, 2 in uniform, boarded the 
plane and took passports from each of the passengers while we were 
still seated. We then walked 200 yards to the main airport build- 
ing, passing several policemen en route. There were a few people, 
apparently native sightseers, looking at the field from behind the 
fence near the main building, but otherwise the field was nearly de- 
serted of people and was quiet. 

The airport building is large and has an architecture something like 
that of an old-fashioned railroad station. The furnishings and fix- 
tures are old-fashioned. The purpose of the stop at Leningrad was 
to feed us. Russian planes do not serve hot meals as do western air- 
lines. Coffee, tea and cookies or candy are served when food is 
necessary. Apparently our plane was the only one stopping at Len- 
ingrad at that time because our passengers were the only ones in the 
airport restaurant. A few of our passengers were Americans who 
were beginning their Intourist tour at Leningrad, and they were taken 
off in a group without having a meal at the airport restaurant. 

We had dinner with 4 other passengers, 2 of whom were bound for 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Moscow. One was going to the Greek Em- 
bassy in Moscow, and one was headed for the Finnish Embassy in 
Peking. The latter said that the remaining portion of his trip was 
scheduled to take 30 hours. 

Our evening meal (as to which we had no choice) consisted of red 
caviar, two kinds of bread (a heavy dark bread with a slightly sour 
taste and a very good white bread, having a weight and texture like 
that of homemade bread). We had pork fried with onions, sugar 
peas, fried potatoes, and one slice of tomato. The beverage was bottled 
carbonated water. At the end of the meal we were served hot tea with 
cookies. In conversation with the Yugoslavs we learned that Mr. 
Vilfan, who formerly was a senior Yugoslav diplomatic official at the 
United Nations headquarters in New York, is now secretary to Tito. 
to Tito. 

Only nine passengers continued from Leningrad to Moscow. On 
boarding our plane, we were again struck by the absence of traffic 
movement at the Leningrad Airport, although about 20 two-engine 
ee planes were lined up in 2 rows on the field near the airport 

uilding. 

After Leningrad we saw very few lights until we were close to Mos- 
cow. The lights of Moscow stretch out for miles. We seemed to fly 
to the south of the city in approaching the Moscow airport, Vnukovo. 
The scene there was very different from Leningrad. The airport was 
busy, and there were many passengers in the waiting room at 0130. 
The road from the airport to Moscow was nearly deserted, however, 
at that time of morning, as were the city streets. In spite of the hour 
we saw many more policemen on the streets than one would see in a 
western city. 

We stopped on the hill on which Moscow University is located to 
look down the slope toward the new Moscow Stadium which, we were 
told, was constructed in 1 year. The stadium is enormous and its 
grounds were well lighted even at that hour. Little space for auto- 
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mobile parking had been arranged in the stadium grounds but, judg- 
ing from the Moscow traffic we observed, this would not create a 
problem now because there are so few privately owned vehicles. 

At the National Hotel near Red Square at 0215 we found things very 
quiet. There was the usual policeman at the door. A woman was at 
the hotel desk who spoke fair English. Behind the desk was a large 
portrait of Stalin. The furnishings in the small lobby and through- 
out the hotel were grotesquely old-fashioned. For example, there 
were a great many large, elaborately carved wooden wardrobes 
throughout the hotel which must date back many years. On each floor 
of the hotel an older woman chambermaid and keeper of door keys was 
on duty. The night porter was quite elderly. Apparently the Rus- 
sians make use of furniture and draperies to offset the otherwise drab 
appearance of their hotel accommodations. The furniture and drapes 
are usually ornate and, to a westerner, give the appearance of having 
been manufactured in an earlier era. 

The hotel rooms were large but were filled with furniture to the 
point that the room appeared to be crowded. In my room, in addi- 
tion to the bed, there were a large wardrobe, a large center table, a 
small writing desk and a large writing desk, several small tables, a 
sofa, and nine chairs. 

In other cities furniture was even more elaborate. In one instance 
it even included a baby grand piano. 


Impressions of Moscow, August 13-15 


Since we had lost so much time in Stockholm while waiting for our 
visas we had to revise our original plans for a tour of Soviet cities. 
We had been obliged to buy standard Intourist tour No. 12 in order to 
obtain our visas, but that tour was not what we wanted. We decided 
to ask for a tour which would take us through the Ukraine to the 
Black Sea and return by way of Stalingrad and Kuibyshev. Of 
the cities we planned to ask for, only Kuibyshev was not listed as 
being among the places visited on standard Intourist tours. We 
submitted our request to the Intourist Bureau in the National Hotel. 
This hotel houses not only the Moscow Intourist office but also 
the office directing the Intourist activities throughout the Soviet 
Union. We were told that it would be necessary to discuss our pro- 
posal with higher Intourist officials. It turned out after a number 
of telephone calls that this interview could not be arranged until 
the following day. 

Lunch at the National Hotel could be chosen from the Intourist 
menu, which is a printed affair about 12 pages long, listing the foods 
in four languages and containing the foods for all the meals of 
the day. This identical menu is to be found in every city served 
by Intourist in the Soviet Union. A great many more foods are 
listed than can be obtained at any given time but the items which 
are available currently are checked in pencil. For lunch we had 
borscht, beer, tea, beef stroganoff, fried potatoes, cauliflower, bread 
and butter, and for dessert a kind of Bavarian cream with chocolate 
sauce. The ordinary Moscow citizen would never have a lunch of 
that kind. He would be quite happy if he had the borscht, bread, 
and tea; but it must be a that borscht alone, being full of cabbage, 
carl ots, potatoes, sausage, and other things, makes quite an adequate 
lunch. 
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After lunch on August 13 we walked about Red Square and vicinity. 
A short distance away from Red Square we were impressed by the 
miserable housing conditions. We did not visit the interior of any 
of these city apartments but it was obvious from what one could 
see in the courtyards and through windows and open doors that the 
apartments must be very crowded indeed. It is apparent that an 
absolute minimum of investment is being put into housing at the 
present time. The state of disrepair of many of the buildings borders 
on being dangerous. 

We passed the headquarters of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and even though it was Monday, 
the Soviet day of rest, 10 limousines were parked in front with their 
chauffeurs waiting for the party officials to go home from work. 

The imposing tomb of Lenin and Stalin in Red Square remains a 
great attraction for Soviet citizen tourists. The tomb is open to 
visitors during certain hours and the line, two abreast, of people 
waiting to go into the tomb often stretches for a quarter of a mile 
from the tomb, across Red Square, down the hill between the His- 
torical Museum and the Kremlin wall and then along the Kremlin wall 
to the south. When the tomb was opened in the morning several 
wreath bearers led the line of visitors as it slowly approached the 
tomb across Red Square. On the front of the tom facing Red 
Square are the names in large letters LENIN, and beneath it STALIN. 
Even when the tomb is not open for visitors to pass through many 
Soviet citizens may be found standing on the opposite side of Red 
Square looking at it. 

On August 14, a normal working day, the sidewalks around Red 
Square were very crowded, overflowing into the streets in some places. 
At a bookstand in front of the National Hotel we saw a number of 
teenagers—not bookish in appearance—leafing carefully through texts 
on mathematics and discussing the contents. One never saw any dogs 
on the streets of Soviet cities. One of our guides said that it was silly 
to have such pets because they had to be fed. 

On August 14 we met with Mr. Mulin, one of the higher Intourist 
officials at the national headquarters, and discussed with him our pro- 

osed itinerary. He said at once that all of the trip we proposed could 
& arranged except a visit to Kuibyshev. He said that we should re- 
member that Intourist has been operating only 1 year since the end of 
World War II and that there were no Intourist facilities in Kuibyshev. 
Mr. Mulin said that we were traveling as tourists and that we must 
therefore stick to the rules for tourists. I said that I represented a 
State in the United States which produced oil and that I was there- 
fore particularly interested in seeing Kuibyshev where I had under- 
stood oil is being produced. I added that I had requested an inter- 
view with the Chief of the Oil Ministry and that I planned to discuss 
with him my desire to visit Kuibyshev. Mr. Mulin said that he would 
be glad to present our request specially to the “Board” and he agreed 
that we should leave 2 days at the end of our tour free on returning 
to Moscow in case it proved to be possible to arrange a visit to 
Kuibyshev. Later, on August 14, we learned that the tour, as we had 
requested it, was all approved by the “Board” except for Kuibyshev. 

We took an afternoon to visit the large semipermanent Moscow 
Agricultural and Industrial Fair. Admission is charged. The fair- 
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grounds are extensive and well landscaped. Each republic of the 
Soviet Union has a pavilion displaying its agricultural products. 
The pavilions are distinguished by differences in architecture charac- 
teristic of each republic. In the majority of cases, however, the archi- 
tecture is distinctly reminiscent of classical Greek temples. Since 
many of the republics raise the same agricultural products, the dis- 
plays in the pavilions become repetitious after one has seen 2 or 3. In 
the industrial portion of the fairgrounds the displays are arranged 
by subject matter, with all the material relating to the chemical 
industry, for example, being found in one place. 

Throughout the fair a standard feature was the large graph of 
production showing production for the years 1950, 1955, and 1960, 
all in terms of percentages of increase. The actual number of units 
of production remained a state secret. 

We encountered some interesting examples of the application of the 
Soviet state-secrets law. The displays were attractive and informa- 
tive in a general way, but there was very little information of a quan- 
titative sort. One could see examples of the items produced but could 
not learn how many of a kind were being produced. The attendant 
in the room displaying automobile tires said that he could not tell 
us how many automobiles were being currently produced. In the 
building displaying products of the chemical industry there was on 
one wall a huge photograph of a large chemical plant. We asked the 
attendant where that plant is located. He replied, “In the Soviet 
Union.” We said that we guessed that but we wondered which city 
in the Soviet Union. He replied, “It says which city on the picture.” 
There was, indeed, on the photograph the name Simferopol but the 
guide could not bring himself to tell us directly. 

_ We saw an example, cut out to show the interior parts, of the Soviet 
turbine drill which is used in oil-well drilling, about which there 
has been some publicity in the United States. The attendant at this 
exhibit readily gave us statistics on the rate of drilling which this 
drill has attained. If these figures are correct, the drill is several 
times more effective than drills currently in use in the United States, 
depending on the type of soil encountered. We were told that rep- 
resentatives of an American oil-drilling-equipment firm have been 
negotiating in Moscow for the right to use the Russian drill. 

The fairgrounds were well attended on the day we were there, which 
was a regular workday. The Soviet citizens we saw seemed seriously 
interested in the displays. There are no vehicles to transport people 
around the fairgrounds, but we did see one visitor, evidently a high 
official, who was being driven from pavilion to pavilion with his 
wife in a Zis limousine. Toward evening, when the lights and the 
fountains in the fairgrounds were turned on, the crowds grew larger. 

Back downtown in Moscow, in the evening, we had dinner at the 
National Hotel. In the hotel dining room the Intourist orchestra 
was performing. The orchestra consisted of six musicians led by 
the piano player. The performance was extremely dull. The music, 
consisting chiefly of unfamiliar bouncy Soviet tunes of the polka 
variety, was interesting but it was played without the slightest enthu- 
siasm or even change of expression on the faces of the musicians. 
There were long periods of rest between numbers. 

After dinner we walked a long way out Gorki Street, which is the 
main street for evening attractions, such as lighted store windows, 
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movie houses, and Government buildings. There seemed to be some- 
what more life in the crowds than we saw in the daytime. In front 
of one long series of windows displaying Tass photographs a con- 
siderable crowd had gathered. They were particularly interested in 
photographs showing the regional winners in the Soviet Olympic 
tryouts, the technique of parachute jumping, and the exterior and 
interior of the new Soviet jet air transport, the TU-104. 

On August 15 we spent. several hours in the largest department 
store in Moscow, Gum (pronounced Goom). The store was arranged 
not unlike a western department store. In a conspicuous location 
in each section there was a poster on a kind of bulletin board, giving 
information on prices of articles and tellmg which items. were ac- 
tually on hand that day. In one ladies’ dress section there were avail- 
able size 44 dresses only. The entire store was devoted to consumers’ 

oods. Prices were exceedingly high in terms of the earnings of 
Soviet workers. At the end of this report in an appendix there will 
be found details on purchasing power in the Soviet Union. 

The system used in the store seemed cumbersome. One would go 
to the counter, pick out the article desired and then leave it there 
and go to a central booth and purchase a ticket in return for which 
one could take the article away. The system worked reasonably well 
in uncrowded departments, but not in several crowded sections where 
heavy winter clothing was being sold. There appeared to be no op- 
portunity for any purchaser to try on any of the clothing being 
purchased. One had to do the best he could by holding up the garment 
in front of him or putting it on over top of the clothing he was 
wearing. 

Later in the afternoon of August 15 we drove for some distance 
along the Moscow River. There seemed to be a considerable volume 
of river barge traffic, for example, a bargeload of truck tires, and 
some passenger traffic in attractive glass-enclosed boats. All the 
boats were built low in order to be able to sail under the many bridges 
over the river. Under each bridge at each end a policeman was 
stationed. 

We visited an outdoor collective farm vegetable, fruit, and flower 
market. The sellers were collective farm members from outside Mos- 
cow, some of whom had traveled long distances into the city to sell 
produce from their pra plots, which are still permitted on Soviet 
collective farms. The produce seemed to be of good quality. There 
were queues in several places to buy apples and tomatoes. 


Flight from Moscow to Kharkov, August 15 


On en to the Vnukovo Airport in Moscow, at 1615 on 
August 15, we found the air terminal building not nearly so crowded 
as it had been at 0130 when we arrived in Moscow a few days earlier. 
The airport was, however, busy, with planes arriving about every 
10 minutes. One activity on the field not usually observed at western 
airports was the repair in the open of a number of aircraft. A large 
new hangar was under construction on the field. All the planes in 
sight on the field were the two-engine type. Across the field we 
could see one of the Soviet jet transports, the TU-104. While wait- 
ing to depart we asked whether we could visit the meteorological office 
at the field and were told (as would be the case in most western 
airports) that that was permissible only for pilots. 
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We took off for Kharkov in a Lisunov 2, the Soviet version of the 
DC-3. There were 15 seats on the plane occupied by 10 passengers. 
In most respects, within the cabin at least, the American DC-3 had 
been reproduced in every detail, including the design of the ash trays. 
In the rear of the cabin, however, there was a sort of buffet structure, 
used for dispensing drinking water and storing small baggage. 

As we took off, using the north-south runway, we could see that this 
runway is being extended. It has markings on it at intervals, 
numbered from 1 to 24, which probably indicates that the runway 
is presently 2,400 meters in length. 

Five minutes away from the field one observed below almost nothing 
but dirt roads. The landscape was devoted more to woods than fields 
in about a 60-40 ratio. The villages were arranged mainly in single 
streets of houses with garden and orchard plots of land behind each 
house, the private plots of collective farm members. The roofs of 
many of the houses were made of thatch. In one village we observed 
a group engaged in the hand-threshing of grain. One had the im- 
pression that additional land could be cleared and be put under 
cultivation. 

We were flying at 3,000 feet according to the cabin altimeter. In 
many of those wooded areas over which we were flying, where trees 
had been cut, there was evidence of reforestation work. The trees 
being cut were mainly birch, their white trunks gleaming in the sun. 

Twenty minutes away from Moscow we climbed to 6,000 feet. In- 
cluded among our passengers were several women who may have been 
returning to collective farms in the Ukraine. They were dressed in 
head scarfs, shawls, short coats, dresses, and heavy high leather boots. 

Forty minutes away from Moscow the character of the countryside 
changed toward more cultivated area than forest area in a ratio of 
about 90-10. One could see that the machines in the field cutting 
grain would cut wide swaths, leaving uncut portions at the corners 
and at places where the machines made turns. Probably these uncut 
portions were left for harvesting by hand. 

As we came near Kharkov the evidence of battle damage in the 
fields became very noticeable. In almost every cleared field there 
were still visible the scars of dugouts, trenches, and gun emplacements. 
At numerous points these holes and mounds of earth had apparently 
been left intact and the grain or other crops had been planted so as 
to avoid the scarred portions. 

One also noticed the large amount of Jand which appeared to be 
wasted in extensive eroded gulleys adjacent to streams. There was a 
great deal of green in the countryside and no sign of a bad crop. 
Enormous strawstacks from the previous crop stood beside the 
new stack just completed, or in the process of being made. Imme- 
diately to the north of Kharkov many fields were flooded and a good 
many strawstacks were surrounded with water. 

It is apparent from the air that Kharkov is a large industrial center. 
Smog from the factories hung over the city. We flew along the 
eastern edge of the city in order to reach the airport which is south 
of the city. We could see a large brick plant with its adjacent cla 
beds and several huge plants having large piles of colored chemicals 
in their yards. We saw large piles of metal scrap. A railroad 
marshaling yard appeared to have about 30 tracks. More flooding of 
fields was observed south of the city. 
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At the Kharkov Airport we observed 2 jet fighters at the end of the 
runway and 10 jet fighters parked at another place. The runway was 
constructed, as were several other runways which we used, of octagonal 
concrete blocks fitted together smoothly, as contrasted with the usual 
square blocks on airfields in the United States. One portion of the 
taxiway was steel matting. 

At the airport we were met by the Intourist officials from Kharkov, 
who took us by car to our hotel in downtown Kharkov. In accordance 
with standard procedure our passports were taken from us imme- 
diately upon arrival at the hotel so that they could be checked by the 
local police. We picked them up the next day, the usual interval. 


Kharkov, August 15-17 


On our first evening in Kharkov we took a long walk through the 
city streets without our Intourist guide. We had the impression that 
the atmosphere in Kharkov was slightly more relaxed than it had been 
in Moscow. People were more open about displaying their emotions 
and in their conversation on the street. 

There were several signs that the Ukrainians continue to regard 
themselves with considerable pride as a separate people. A number 
of signs and banners were printed with both the Ukrainian and 
Russian spelling. When we asked a man whether he was a Ukrainian 
he responded affirmatively in a way which left no doubt that he at- 
tached some signficance to being a Ukrainian. 

We passed along one street having a factory on each side 
still in operation after dark. In one of these factories, which ap- 
peared to be producing textiles, several girl workers were in the 
windows joking across the street with men working in a factory 
producing some kind of metal equipment, including pipe fittings. 

For dinner we chose a tomato salad, cold sturgeon, hot cheesecakes 
with sour cream, a kind of carbonated lemonade, and bread and butter. 
We were informed that each city in the Soviet Union takes pride in 
the quality and distinctive flavor of its bread, and we found the bread 
excellent wherever we went. 

In conversation with a young party member we asked why he had 
joined the party. We were told that he had joined because he believed 
in Lenin’s principles. He politely avoided being drawn into any dis- 
cussion as to possible career advantages, and so forth, attached to 
party membership. We asked whether it was likely or possible that 
Khrushchev would follow in the footsteps of Stalin and become a 
dictator. The young party man replied that this would not happen. 
He was not able or willing to give any reason for his opinion; he just 
didn’t think it would happen. 

The hotel accommodations in Kharkov were again old fashioned 
but comfortable, but the room was on Sverdlova Street along which 
streetcars passed all night taking workers to and from factories, 
There was also a great deal more traffic noise in Kharkov because, 
unlike Moscow, the law permits cars and trucks to honk their horns, 
Among the interesting furniture in our hotel room was a large ala- 
baster bedside lamp shaped in the form of an owl. There was no shade 
on the lamp. The owl was lighted from the inside and glowed to pro- 
vide light. se ; 

On August 16 we were driven in an Intourist car on a general survey 
tour of Kharkov. At the main railroad station we saw one of the many 
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incongruities about Soviet life. Standing in front of the imposing rail- 
road station were a number of passengers who were barefoot. In 
Kharkov, as well as other Soviet cities where there was considerable 
war damage, advantage has been taken of this destruction in man 
instances to construct broad avenues, public squares and parks whic 
will make the new cities more attractive than the old. In Kharkov 
we were told with some pride that one of these new squares is now the 
largest square in Europe. There is being constructed on one side of 
this square a new hotel which will soon be open to use by Intourist 
visitors. At the head of the square in an imposing building is the 
headquarters of the District Communist Party Committee. 

In one of the parks in Kharkov we saw what must be somewhat 
of a Soviet institution, the children’s railway. We were told that such 
railways exist in other cities of the Soviet Union and we could have 
seen another one in Rostov subsequently if we had taken the time. 
The children’s railway in Kharkov was located in a large public park. 
We reached there in the morning and there were few people in the 
park, but the children’s railway was in full swing. The children, 
ages 9 to 14, approximately, are sent to the railway in groups for sev- 
eral weeks’ instruction in the operation of a railroad. Several small 
steam locomotives and small cars are operated on what is otherwise a 
complete line of track of a standard gage with standard, hand-oper- 
ated, switching equipment. Two adults were on the scene supervising 
the children who were taking turns practicing coupling and uncou- 
pling trains with the help of the steam locomotive. 

We discouraged our Intourist guides from taking us on a tour of 
other parks and patriotic museums. We said that we would prefer 
merely to drive north through the city on the street which would 
eventually lead to Moscow. There was some reluctance to depart 
from the scheduled tour, but we proceeded as we had requested. 

We asked whether we could see a typical nursery for the children 
of working mothers, but were told that this would have to be arranged 
in advance. Driving along the street we noticed the first baby car- 
riages which we had seen in the Soviet Union. We drove past the 
city limits along the road toward Moscow. 

We passed a number of individual peasant houses along the road. 
These homes, judging from the outside view only, must have been 
rather miserable places to live. They were constructed of a conglom- 
eration of materials including wood, corrugated iron sheets, mud 
blocks, logs, stone, and thatch. Very few of the lateral roads inter- 
secting this main Kharkov-Moscow road were paved and, owing to 
the rains, these roads were impassable for anything except horse and 
wagon or a four-wheel drive vehicle. 

A mile or two out from the city limits we stopped beside a chil- 
dren’s nursery and walked over to the fence to look in. We were 
told that this nursery was used only in the summertime to care for 
children of working parents. From what we could see looking 
through the fence the children seemed to be well dressed and well cared 
for by the plump ladies in attendance. We were told that we could 
not come inside the fence because the manager of the nursery was 
away. 

Back in the city, near the hotel, we looked at a produce-weighing 
station. At this station trucks loaded with vegetables—cucumbers 
were the chief item we observed—would stop and be weighed and 
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checked en route from the collective or state farm outside the city to 
the local distributing point. : ais: 

In the late afternoon of August 16 we had another drive, this time 
out Sverdlova Street to the end of the streetcar line and then back 
to the hotel downtown. We passed a large military barracks and we 
saw three platoons of troops oe along the street with towels 
over their shoulders going to take a bath. : 

We stopped to observe a gathering of people at which there was 
a small band playing patriotic airs. We were told that this was an 
assembling point for young people going to the so-called virgin lands 
to the east. The Soviet Union is making a al aaah effort to put 
under cultivation new lands in Kazkahstan. To the group already 
assembled, who were getting into trucks with their suitcases and 
bundles, were added new smaller groups of young people who came 
marching along the streets to the assembly point from several direc- 
tions. The leaders of these groups were often singing as they went 
along. The young people seemed to be between 15 and 25 years of 
an bette boys and girls. It is hard to be certain, but one had the 
impression that these so-called “volunteers” were not enthusiastic 
about the process. We were informed that at this particular time 
these groups of young people were being recruited, not for permanent 
settlement in the virgin lands area but merely to help bring in the 
harvest. The virgin lands experiment is obviously a considerable 
gamble on the part of the Soviet authorities. The area concerned is 
one which sometimes gets adequate rainfall and sometimes does not. 
The Soviets may reap a dust bowl as a reward for their efforts in 
the new lands. 

Continuing toward the end of Sverdlova Street we saw on a hill- 
side some little distance away a large group of newly constructed in- 
dividual houses. We asked to drive over there, but we were told that 
the roads were too muddy and that the car would certainly get stuck. 
With some difficulty we persuaded our driver to continue to the end 
of the carline where we saw more of the usual mixture of Soviet 
housing. 

Pockets of very dilapidated older buildings and individual huts 
are interspersed with new housing projects in which 5- or 6-story brick 
apartment buildings faced with stueco are being erected. It is typical 
of even these new areas, however, that the project never seems to be 
entirely finished. The new buildings are fully occupied, but a lot of 
the finishing details on the buildings are left incomplete and the 
grounds around the buildings are often left in mud and trash and 
weeds. 


As we returned to the hotel it began to rain heavily. Among the 
people returning home in the gathering darkness few had raincoats, 
Here and there one observed an umbrella, but mostly the people merely 
trudged along and covered themselves with newspapers or bundles as 
best they could. The unpaved streets off the main streets quickly 
turned to liquid. 


Kharkov electrical generator plant, August 16 

We spent several hours at this plant, which is probably one of the 
finest in the Kharkov area inasmuch as we were permitted to visit it. 
We were met and shown through the plant by the chief engineer. He 
was clearly a superior individual of intelligence and authority who 
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was treated deferentially by the other employees. He answered all our 
questions freely. We first sat in his office while he gave us, through our 
interpreter, a general briefing about the plant, which makes electrical 
generators of all kinds, ranging from the small motor-generator sets 
to large hydroelectric generators, including those for the Bratsk 
hydroelectric development. . . 

The chief engineer explained to us how the prices for his products 
and for the raw materials which go into these products are established 
in Moscow. He showed us his price book which had in it the prices 
for the equipment and materials relating to the plant’s operation. He 
said that the 5-year plan and the annual production plans for his 
plant were made in Moscow, but that each year a delegation from the 

lant would go to Moscow and jointly work out with the Government 
inistry officials the details of the plan. He said that this plant pro- 
duced more large hydroelectric generators in the previous year than 
were produced by Great Britain. The electricity source for this gen- 
erator plant is a natural-gas powerplant which we passed on the way 
back to Kharkov. 

The chief engineer told us of the plant director’s fund, into which 
some of the profits of the plant’s operation are put. This fund is used 
for a variety of purposes, including workers’ bonuses and other incen- 
tive payments, designed to make the plant more productive and more 
attractive to the workers. 

We went all through the plant and followed the production of 
large generators from the point of assembly of the basic steel to the 
testing of the finished generators. The plant in operation was quite 
impressive. It was constructed and laid out in an efficient way. The 
large machine tools, presses, and milling machines were of Soviet 
manufacture and they were mostly new and of modern appearance. 
Both electrical and are welding were being used. The production 
process appeared to be well organized. There did not seem to be 
any extra workers with little to do. Each man was doing his job 
as though he had done it many times before. Women seemed to make 
up a little less than half of the labor force. Several of the operators 
of the huge overhead cranes were women. 

It was permissible to take photographs inside the plant and we 
regretted not having adequate equipment to take indoor pictures. 
Throughout the plant were hung banners on a number of topics, 
ranging from the slogan, “For Peaceful Coexistence” to the slogan, 
“He Who Violates Labor Rules Sabotages Production.” 


Kharkov state farm, August 17 


Because of muddy roads, we were obliged to follow a detour in order 
to reach the state farm on the outskirts of Kharkov. We were met by 
the director of the state farm, who gave us a general briefing. He said 
that this farm is one of the best in the Ukraine. It is a farm which 
experiments in cattle breeding and produces breeder stock for distribu- 
tion to other farms. The manager of the farm said that he was not a 
member of the Communist Party. He lives in Kharkov and commutes 
to the farm. 

Three hundred and seventy people work on the farm. It is a 
state farm as distinguished from a collective farm, which means 
that the workers are paid on a piece-work basis or on an hourly basis 
rather than receiving their income through the complicated profit- 
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sharing arrangement which is the basis of the collective farm organi- 
zation. Collective-farm members are shareholders in the farm earn- 
ings. Both collective-farm members and state-farm workers who live 
on the farm are entitled to a small private plot of ground on which 
they may raise things for their own consumption or forsale. We were 
informed that the size of the private plots for state farm workers is 
fixed at two-tenths of a hectare (about one-half acre). 

We were told that there is no party policy aimed at gradually 
increasing the number of state farms ae, decreasing the number of 
collective farms. The number of state farms is increasing relative 
to collective farms, but we were told that this is due to the new farms 
being established in the virgin lands area. 

In the main farm office was also a laboratory where various ex- 
pease connected with the products of the farm are carried out. 

fe drove around the farm to several different feeding and pasture 
areas. It was necessary to use a four-wheel drive mere 
reconnaissance car for this purpose because, aside from the cobble- 
stone road leading into the farm and short lengths of such road near 
the main buildings, all the roads around the farm were in mud at 
least a foot deep. One of the fields on the top of a slight rise was 
used during the German occupation as a military airfield. 

In the course of this tour we saw four different breeds of cattle. 
One breed is a cross between the typical Ukrainian gray animal and 
some imported Swiss cattle. The animals being bred are of the com- 
bination dairy and meat variety. The manager said that he would 
like to be able to import some United States breeds but this had not 
proved possible. The manager said that the prices for products 
of state farms are the same as those for collective farms. Before 
we left the farm we visited the auditorium and clubhouse used by 
farm workers. 

I insisted on seeing the nursery school. Apparently this is not on 
the list of items that visitors are expected to see, and it was only with 
difficulty that I persuaded the guide totake me there. In a four-wheel 
drive automobile, he drove through the mud approximately 1 mile 
north, 1 mile east, 1 mile south, and 1 mile west, to reach the school 
which was approximately one block away from our starting point, with 
a solid footpath leading to it. Upon our return I realized I was be- 
hind schedule and suggested that I take the short walk back to my 

oint of beginning. 

The school was extremely clean. Considering the rural location, 
those in charge should be commended for the sanitary conditions. 
While it did not have running water, the attendants saw to it that there 
were sufficient water basins and available water to make it possible for 
each child to wash and keep himself clean. The children were cour- 
teous and well trained. 

One house was for children above 4 years of age. The children were 
atlunch. Each child had his own utensils and his own napkin. They 
were trained to find their own things through pictures of a fruit or 
vegetable. For example, a child would know that his napkin and 
towel were hung on a hook directly under the picture of an apple. 
The children had a rest period in the afternoon and they were per- 


mitted to run and play in the woods as well as in the playground 
around the schools. 
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Another house was for children who were between ages 2 and 4. It 
was extremely sanitary. The children were sleeping when I visited 
it. The third house was for children below the age of 2. Mothers 
are permitted to bring their children when they are as young as 4 
months. The sanitation in the third house was elaborate and I was 
not permitted to enter until I had donned a nurse’s apron and a sani- 
~ white cap. 

n a farm of approximately 370 population, there were 60 children 
in the nursery. Mothers usually bring their children in the morning 
at about 8 o’clock and pick them up in the evening at about 6 o’clock. 
During harvest times most children are left at the nursery or the 
kindergarten all week (6 days). Thus the total staff of approximately 
8 women was able to care for approximately 60 children, making more 
women available for the work force of the farm. A mother is ex- 
pected, along with her other duties, to feed the children in the morning 
and feed them a meal in the evening. 


Kharkov to Yalta, August 17 


We flew from Kharkov to Simferopol in the Crimea and then took 
an Intourist car over the coastal mountains to Yalta. We were a 
little late getting started for the Kharkov Airport and the driver had 
to hurry, but this fact did not change his habit, which was typical of 
Soviet drivers everywhere, of shifting from high gear into neutral 
every time there was a slope suitable for coasting. 

We flew to Simferopol in a Lisunov 2 (DC-3). As we took off we 
could count 30 jet fighters on the Kharkov field. Part, at least, of 
Soviet airport meteorological offices may be located in trailer trucks 
stationed beside the runways because at Kharkov and at other fields 
we observed these trailers having wind direction and velocity instru- 
ments and other instruments projecting from the top of the trailer. 
The men working around these trailers were in uniform. 

Flying along the edge of Kharkov at about 3,000 feet, we noticed 
one large sandy area where sand was being excavated. In the fields 
below we again were struck by the numerous signs of battle damage. 
In the farm villages most of the roofs were thatched and occasionally 
one could see a new thatched roof which had just been completed with 
the debris from the thatching process scattered around the house. AI- 
most all the connecting roads in the countryside were dirt roads. 
Occasionally we would see earth dams constructed to create lakes. 
Orchards were infrequent. 

We observed two windmills in operation. Mainly the land was 
given over to grain cultivation and each separate field was very 
large, perhaps a mile square. Much harvesting activity was going 
on and the fields were immediately being replowed, leaving the straw 
stacks standing in the fields. The straw stacks were very large, per- 
haps 100 feet long. There were many older straw stacks apparentiy 
left untouched since the previous harvest. In one village we could 
see a large residence set apart from the rest of the village on a small 
hill which may have been the house of the lord of the manor in pre- 
revolution days. 

About half way to Simferopol we passed a large battlefield area in 
a sparsely wooded section with sandy soil which had been left appar- 
ently intact since the war, the trenches still sharply dug between the 
larger holes. Our flight path did not take us so that we could see the 
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hydroelectric dam at Dnepropetrovsk, but we were able to see a portion 
of the huge lake formed hy the dam. On reaching the Sea of Azov 
we flew along the eastern shore of the Crimean Peninsula, where a 
fairly large-scale effort is made to obtain salt from the sea through 
the use of salt pans on the shore. ; 

On the Crimea proper we observed several places where it appeared 
that efforts were being made to develop temporary grain-storage 
facilities. It was difficult to be sure from the air, but it looked as if 
shallow cuts were being made in the ground with bulldozers and grain 
was being put into the shallow containers thus formed. One unique 
feature of this part of the country was the use of tree strips about 50 
feet wide bordering the huge square fields. 

In the short stretch of the Crimea over which we passed before 
reaching Simferopol we passed two airports before reaching the field 
at which we landed near Simferopol. he first was a 5,000- to 10,000- 
foot grass runway marked with white, dotted lines but having no 
buildings or planes visible. Perhaps this field is an emergency land- 
ing strip. The other field appeared to be a large field with hard run- 
ways, but we did not see it clearly. The Simferopol field had a grass 
landing strip. 

We were met at the Simferopol Airport by an Intourist car and we 
started off for Yalta. The drive required nearly 4 hours. We drove 
through the edge of Simferopol but could not learn much about the 
city. The countryside was rolling until we neared the Black Sea, 
where the mountains rose sharply and then dropped steeply to the 
sea. The countryside reminded one of Algeria. The land was very 
dry and the hills were bare but grass and trees were plentiful in the 
valleys. 

A chief building material in this area is a kind of sandstone. 
We passed several quarries where blocks of this light, somewhat 
porous stone were being cut. The houses are generally whitewashed 
and there is usually a stone wall or fence built along the road, shielding 
the individual houses. 

Just before reaching the coastal mountains we passed through what 
seemed to be a military reservation. We passed a great many soldiers 
along the road and in the villages. Silhouetted against the sky on 
the top of a low hill we saw the only military tank we observed in 
the Soviet Union. 

As we came down the steep mountainside to the Black Sea we passed 
Catherine Mountain, so named for its resemblance to a bust of Cath- 
erine the Great. On reaching the sea, the twisting mountain road 
turns to the right and goes through several resort towns before reach- 
ing Yalta. The road is narrow and the traffic is heavy so that a ride 
with a Russian driver who is in a hurry keeps one on the edge of the 
seat. 


Yalta, August 17 


Yalta is not at all typical of Soviet cities. It is strictly a resort. 
There is no industry. The port serves merely for unloading supplies 
needed locally and visitors to the town. Aside from the local popula- 
tion who work mainly in servicing the hotels and sanatoriums, people 
in Yalta are Soviet Government or high party officials, highly paid 
workers or engineers who can afford to come, lower paid workers who 
have won a prize or have been sent on a vacation by their factory, and 
patients in the hospitals and sanatoriums. 
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A resort atmosphere prevails. There is a broad street which forms 
a kind of boardwalk all along the shoreline in the town, and during 
the day and evening this strip is crowded with visitors. In the eve- 
ning loudspeakers produce light music, with occasional news broad- 
casts, and there are several dancehalls operating. 

In Yalta, as in other Soviet cities (except Moscow, where one could 
get the United States Foreign Service news roundup), one felt cut off 
from the outside world. We asked our guide to scan all the local 
papers for news of the Presidential nominating conventions back in 
the United States, but there was none. 

We visited the site of the Yalta Conference, which is now a sana- 
torium with 780 patients. From the sanatorium one can drive or walk 
down a very steep road to the beach. The beach is steep and narrow 
and composed of rather large pebbles. The public beaches are quite 
crowded all day. The sanatoriums often have beaches of their own, 
and the beach area is divided into separate portions for men patients 
and women patients. There is a canvas screen separating the two 
aE so that either men or women may swim in the nude if they 
wish. 

We hiked up the hill through the town until we came out above into 
the rocky fields used for precarious gardening and pasturing of goats. 
On this walk we passed many large residences which are now used for 
rest camps by various civilian and military organizations of the Soviet 
Union and for private villas of party and Government officials. One 
large military rest camp which occupied both sides of the winding road 
was notable for the large poster paintings of all the members of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party, which were lined up along the 
road, and for the blaring loudspeaker which filled the area with sound, 
alternately music and news and commentary. 


Yalta to Sochi by way of Novorossisk, August 19 


This trip by ship across the eastern corner of the Black Sea required 
24 hours. Our vessel was taken by the Russians as reparations from 
the Germans and was refitted by the Soviet Government in 1952. The 
vessel was 546 feet long and was fitted mainly for passengers, but 
carried considerable cargo as well. The ship was not particularly 
crowded, but many passengers had no indoor accommodations, sleep- 
ing on deck onenel in blankets. 

All the passengers wandered freely around the ship, although there 
was both a first-class and second-class dining room. Many passengers 
dressed in pajamas during the entire voyage, as is the custom for many 
people in the resort towns of Yalta and Sochi. The ship had a small 
swimming pool, perhaps 12 feet square. There was a great demand 
to use this facility, and the day was divided up into successive periods 
for the use of the pool by men only, by women and children, and by 
the ship’s swimming team. 

We stopped about 10 in the evening at Novorossisk and stayed there 
about 3 hours. Coming into the harbor we passed 2 Soviet cruisers 
at anchor and saw 4 destroyers elsewhere in the harbor. We observed 
a large floating drydock. The chief industry of the town appeared 
to be the production of cement. On the steep hillsides overlooking 
the town two huge cement plants were in operation and smoke from 
these plants poured down into the town and harbor. 
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While the ship was exchanging cargo we took the opportunity to go 
ashore and walk through the town to the gates of one of these cement 
plants. The plant appeared to be in full production on the night shift. 
It was organized so that coal and other raw materials were being 
delivered to the plant by water and then trucked up the hill to the 
buildings where the limestone was being processed after being taken 
from the hillside quarries. 

The portion of the town of Novorossisk near the plant was dreary 
indeed. The houses were extremely drab and without any relief 
afforded by the usual public park or garden. Dust from the cement 
plants settled in a noticeable layer over everything. 

We left Novorossisk about 0100 and arrived in Sochi at 0800. We 
found Sochi to be nearly indistinguishable from Yalta. It is a similar 
resort town with the same kinds of buildings and the same kinds of 
people. The buildings and villas and sanatoriums seemed to be some- 
what newer than in Yalta, and every new building represented the 
Greek revival style. The new waterfront terminal building was par- 
ticularly ornate with a long row of statues of fishes standing on their 
heads along the roof. The vegetation was still more tropical than 
in Yalta and there were palm and banana trees growing in front of 
our hotel. 

Although most of the local population appeared to be living rather 
well compared to the standard elsewhere in the Soviet Union, we 
did see some contrasts. For example, we could look from our window 
in the rather modern hotel where we stayed down to the courtyard 
where some of the servants lived, cooked and slept, mostly in the open 
in one corner piled with old furniture and other hotel gear. 


By train from Sochi to Rostov, August 21 


We waited for a while in the Sochi station before the train for 
Rostov came from Tbilisi. There was a very crowded second-class 
waiting room and a nearly empty first-class waiting room. In the 
second-class waiting room hundreds of people took every seat and 
others sat on the floor or on boxes. Many women were holding babies. 
Among the passengers were several bearded men with Asiatic fea- 
tures. There was some shoving and scufiling at the ticket windows. 

In the first-class waiting room all was quiet. The huge vaulted room 
had an ornate ceiling covered with designs of plaster flowers and 
there was a giant gilt chandelier. At each end of the hall were large 
paintings in calendar style, depicting in bright tones life in the Soviet 
Union. On one side there was a display of photographs of honor-roll 
workers. 

Our train left Sochi at 1100 in the morning on August 21. The 
route from Sochi to Rostov took us along the eastern edge of the Black 
Sea to Tuapse, where we turned to the right up over the mountains 
through Belorechenskaya to Armavir. At Armavir we turned sharp 
left and went through rolling country to Rostov. 

Our train moved quite slowly, proceeding usually at about 20 miles 
an hour and never going more than 35 miles an hour. The track was 
single all the way until we neared Rostov. The train made very fre- 
quent stops, at least once each half hour, not only for stations but on 
sidings to allow other trains to pass and at watering and fuel stops. 
Our engine and all the engines we saw were steam locomotives, which 
appeared to be 15 or 20 years old. 
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The passenger cars were similar in appearance to the high older 
pullman cars in the United States. They were divided into com- 
partments with a passageway along one side. The size and furnish- 
ings of the compartments varied depending on whether one was travel- 
ing first class or second class. Our compartment had two comfortable 
upper and lower bunks and a hinged writing table. 

There was a dining car for first-class passengers but not many 
people took advantage of it. Most of the passengers appeared to ret 
food with them and often when the train stopped they purchased foo 
from the peasants alongside the track. 

A good portion of our journey was at night but even during the 
daytime many passengers wore pajamas. The train was extremely 
sooty but otherwise was kept clean by attendants on each car, some 
male and some female. There was the usual loudspeaker in every car 
of the train but fortunately there was a volume control at several 
points along the passageway. 

During the first portion of the trip the train goes along the Black 
Sea coast for several hours and the track is laid in many places within 
a few feet of the beach. The country along the beach is fairly 
heavily wooded and sparsely populated. A considerable amount of 
drainage construction and beach-wall construction to protect the rail- 
road was underway. Many of the construction workers were women 
and on that hot day it was common to see them working dressed in dark 
skirts and red brassieres. In the construction of the beach walls 
prefabricated concrete boxes were being sunk in shallow water and 
then filled with rocks. Along the beach we saw a great many shacks 
housing workers’ families. Long stretches of the beach were deserted 
but near villages or towns the beaches were being used. At several 
points we saw new beach apartments being constructed. 

At one siding along the beach we stopped for half an hour while 
waiting for another train to pass. As soon as we stopped a great 
many passengers and many of the crew ran down the embankment, 
took off their outer clothes and jumped in for a combination bath 
andswim. The lady porter of our car also ran down and took her bath 
in her pink brassiere and blue panties. When she finished she put on 
her outer garments over her wet underclothes and came back to work. 
Young girls selling chestnuts, tomatoes, corn, and cherries came along 
the side of the train. When the train for which we were waiting ar- 
rived it was a freight train loaded with logs, tractors, steel pipe, and 
lumber. 

For lunch in the dining car there was set before us a large plate with 
a piece of steak on the bottom and then a layer of boiled potatoes and 
on the top a fried egg. The other diners were mostly officers and men 
in military uniform, but the dining car was not full. 

During the trip over the coastal mountains we could see little but 
trees and the sides of the narrow right-of-way cut through the hills. 
For much of the trip through the mountains the railroad followed 
streams. 

Coming out into the rolling country we found good black soil in 
which grain, sunflowers and corn were being grown. We stopped for 
20 minutes at Beloreschenskaya during the mid-afternoon. Many 
of the passengers strolled about the station platform in their pajamas. 

All along the route we noticed that the telephone poles were not set 
in the ground but were suspended between two steel rails driven in the 
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ground. Near Rostov, however, we saw a new telephone and power 
line being constructed, using poles which were creosoted at the bottom. 
Some of the grain fields had been burned over after the harvest and 
then were being plowed. It may be that this was being done to eradi- 
cate some pest. At one point we passed a field of sunflowers which 
must have been 1 mile square. The houses of many of the peasants in 
the villages along the way were constructed of mud blocks with plaster 
over the sides and thatched roofs. Behind each house was one or 
more outdoor fireplaces which are used for cooking during the summer. 

We crossed the Laba River at 1915 and stopped at Kirganaya. .The 
peasant women of this little village were neatly lined up in a row 
along the track to sell chickens, tomatoes, plums, apples, and currants. 
The passengers of the train got out in their pajama bottoms and 
underwear tops to bargain for food. One man bought a chicken, after 
smelling it all over, and four tomatoes. The women peasants were 
dressed rather attractively in clean cotton dresses. 

It was difficult to get much sleep on the train, owing to the frequent 
stops and the smoke which crept into the car from time to time. We 
crossed the first branch of the Don River at 0235. It was a bright 
moonlit night and we could see the country clearly. The river was 
very wide at this point and quite slow moving. A good paved high- 
way ran along beside the railroad as we neared Rostov. The land is 
marshy to the south of the city. The number of railroad tracks in- 
creased to six near the city. Just before entering the city we crossed 
another branch of the Don, in which there was a strong current and a 
Jarge number of small cargo boats. We arrived in Rostov at 0245 
and took a short taxi ride to our hotel. 


Rostov, August 22 


We had only a part of a day to see Rostov, an industrial city of 
900,000 people, on the Don River. 

In the morning we took a walk in the section of the city near our 
hotel. As usual, one of the largest buildings on the main street turned 
out to be the district Communist Party headquarters. There was a 
great deal of evidence of war damage in the city. Building repair and 
construction was underway in many places. An entire block of apart- 
ment buildings which had been bombed out was being restored. Typ- 
ically, behind new apartment houses one would usually find a wooden 
shack with a sagging roof. 

We noticed again the number of girls of 16 to 25 years of 
age engaged in heavy work—mixing concrete, loading dirt into trucks, 
and repairing streets. We passed a small clothing factory and were 
able to look in the ground-floor windows to observe the crowded and 
poorly lighted working space. 

Rostov is built on a bluff overlooking the Don River. The city is 
built almost entirely on the north side of the river so that one can 
look from the city across the river to open fields beyond. Since the 
war a very attractive river-front park has been constructed. We were 
informed that television was to begin to operate in Rostov at the end 
of 1956. 

We asked to visit an agricultural-implement plant. We were told 
that this would take a little time to arrange and so we took a drive 
which brought us to a sector of the city on a hill where a number of 
individual houses, as distinguished from the usual city apartment, 
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were located. The private houses in this area were in very bad repair. 
There was a public water hydrant about every second block. As far 
as we could tell, one hydrant served as a water supply for an area 
covering several blocks. Each of the houses had an outside privy. 
An open place in this area turned out to be an old cemetery which was 
overgrown with weeds. There may have been other areas in Rostov 
where private houses were in better condition, but we did not see 
them. 

We were unable to visit the agricultural-implement plant. At first 
we were told that the director of the plant was in a technical meeting. 
Later we were told that the director could not be reached and that 
he was the only person who could give permission to visit the plant. 
When we ventured the opinion that the plant must be badly organ- 
ized if the director handles small decisions of that kind we were told, 
in completely straight-faced fashion, that the plant was like one’s 
home where the director is the host and only the host, not the servants, 
should decide about visitors. 

As a substitute for the agricultural-implement plant we were offered 
the opportunity to visit a champagne plant. This enterprise was 
located in an old brick building. When we entered the plant we 
were given white coats. We then went to a briefing session with the 
director of the plant and his staff. We were told that each republic 
in the Soviet Union has its own champagne plant. Although all the 
republics do not raise grapes, grape juice is transported to those re- 
public plants lacking it. 

The grapes for this particular plant came from vineyards along 
the Don River. The plant produces 5 million quart-size bottles of 
champagne each year. Total production for the Soviet Union 
is 40 million bottles. The plant works only one 8 to 5 shift and 
has a lower priority for equipment and supplies than that for 
other industries. In this plant the tank method, as opposed to the 
bottle method, is used. Instead of allowing the champagne to fer- 

ment in individual bottles the grape juice is placed in huge pressur- 
ized tanks and yeast is added. “The finished champagne is bottled at 
—5° centigrade. 

Stalingrad, August 22-24 

Our flight from Rostov to Stalingrad left a few minutes before the 
scheduled time and arrived at the Stalingrad Airport, several miles 
west of the city, 25 minutes ahead of schedule. We flew at more than 
6,000 feet so that, although it was a cloudless day, it was not possible 
to tell much about what was on the ground. We followed for much 
of the journey the winding Don River. The countryside was prima- 
rily agricultural and nearly treeless 

The city of Stalingrad was leveled during the battle there. Soviet 
rebuilding plans call for large squares, big parks, and wide streets 
in the city. On street, called Stalin Prospect, is to run the length 
of the city from north to south, parallel to the Volga River for 70 
kilometers. We were told pridefully that this street would be the 


longest in the world when completed. 

A good start has been made on the reconstruction of the city, but 
some Soviet construction is so poor that some of the new bui dings 
already show signs of needing repair. There is a great deal of apart- 
ment-housing constr uction, but between these areas people live in 
shacks scattered over the hillsides. 
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On the Volga River waterfront a magnificent esplanade has been 
constructed near the original center of the city. This park stretches 
for half a mile. The riverbank has been terraced with roadways at 
several levels and lined with landscaped flower sections. A wide stair- 
case descends the bank at the center of the park. At the foot of the 
staircase is the main river-boat dock of the city. The river is very 
busy with barges and passenger river boats. Near the dock we saw 
a floating swimming pool where two water polo teams were playing. 

At the top of the grand staircase begins another park which stretches 
from the river to the main square of Stalingrad, at one end of which 
stands a large statue of Stalin. This park and the river esplanade 
are popular places for Stalingrad citizens to stroll in the evening. 
Here and there one sees a cluster of people around that universal 
feature of the Soviet scene, the small cart, usually with an umbrella 
over it, dispensing sweet carbonated water. The cart is equipped 
with six glasses. Into these the sirup is measured and then they 
are filled with the carbonated water for the customers. After use 
they are rinsed and used again. This is an example of a state-operated 
small business. 

On August 23, after breakfast, we drove to a hall where we watched 
a movie on the Battle of Stalingrad for 114 hours. The subtitles were 
in English. The movie was dramatic and realistic, being pieced to- 
gether from actual battlefield motion pictures. Khrushchev appears 
in the picture several times but one had the impression that these 
flashes may have been inserted recently, possibly in substitution for 
pictures of Stalin. Stalin’s picture does not appear in the film. We 
recalled Khrushchev’s speech in which he spoke caustically of the 
manner in which Stalin had been glorified to the point of ridiculous- 
ness in the film about Stalingrad. 

After the film we were taken on a tour of battlefield sites, including 
the famous Mamayef Hill. Of course, the entire city was a battle- 
field and we were shown buildings now reconstructed where units 
held out for long periods of time and factories where fighting took 
place for weeks over control of a single shop. Our guides continual! 
impressed upon us the gravity of the German defeat at Stalingra 
and would tell us that in such and such a place so many Germans were 
killed and captured. Finally we asked how many Russians were 
killed during the Battle of Stalingrad and we were told 45,000. This 
may be a patriotic misstatement because western sources estimate 
that there were 400,000 Russian casualties (killed and wounded) in 
the Battle of Stalingrad. 

In the afternoon of August 23 we took a long drive through the 
southern portion of the city of Stalingrad, which is spread out for 
miles along the Volga River. In the haste to rebuild Stalingrad man 
of the new apartment buildings have been left partly unfinished al- 
though they are occupied in that condition. Very often there are no 
landscaping or entrance roads or walks to apartment houses. In 
this southern portion of the city we passed several large lumber mills 
fed by logs hauled on the river. We passed a fleet of new trucks 
parked along the side of the road and were told that they had been 
brought to this area to help in the harvest. 

On two occasions during the drive we had to wait at railroad cross- 
ings. On one occasion we waited for 10 minutes until the train came 
by. It was explained to us that the gatekeeper is instructed to lower 
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the gates and stop road traffic when the train is scheduled to pass. If 
the train is late, he lowers the gates anyway. In one of the long lines 
of traffic at a crossing we counted only five private cars. The rest 
were trucks and busses. 

All along the Volga River we passed factory after factory. The 
workers’ housing adjacent to these factories is spotty—there are some 
new three-story apartments and some new individual or duplex 
wooden housing but the greater part of the housing is cout of 
tumble down individual units. Almost everywhere we observed that 
the sources of water was the common hydrant in the streets. We were 
told that the state makes available 10-year loans of 10,000 rubles to 
individuals who wish to construct their own houses. There is a small 
yearly land rent from the state but, under existing regulations, fam- 
ilies are entitled to the use of such houses as long as the family remains 
a unit. 

The electric power for the complex of industry in southern Stalin- 
grad appears to be distributed . six parallel powerlines running 
along the river for several miles in a belt 
Volga River. 

In the early evening we reached the entrance of the Don-Volga 
Canal. On the highway bridge over the canal between locks Nos. 1 
and 2 was the only point in the Soviet Union when we were told that 
we could not take pictures. It was hard to understand the reason 
for this because nothing that we saw from that point seemed to be 
particularly strategic. The canal locks are 10 meters wide and the 
canal runs for a distance of 101 kilometers, first ascending to the high 
point, then dropping 40 meters in the distance from the Don River 
to the Volga River. 

We could see the ornate masonry towers erected at the first four of 
the locks, but beyond that the canal faded into the distance. Before 
and after each lock were wide places in the canal where ships could 
assemble while waiting to go through the locks. This is the so-called 
Red Army region of Stalingrad. Near the canal entrance are several 
large housing projects and large administration buildings for the 
canal. 

There is also the giant statue of Stalin on a huge pedestal over- 
looking the Volga and the first lock of the canal. This is the statue 
referred to in Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th Communist Party 
Congress, which Khrushchev used as an example of Stalin’s excessive 
vanity because it was necessary to divert 45 tons of copper from in- 
dustrial necessities to build the statue. Khrushchev had pointed out 
that Stalin had signed the order to divert this scarce material to his 
personal glorification in an area where the people were living in hovels. 
When we ventured the suggestion to our guides that this statue might 
be taken down eventually they quickly dismissed the idea. 

Driving back north to the center of Stalingrad after dark we could 
see the series of floating navigation lights in the Volga River. We were 
told that river pollution is a big problem at Stalingrad and that there 
is now a Government decree against industrial pollution in the river. 

In a discussion with some Stalingrad citizens, we went into the 
subject of the requirement of United States law that foreign visitors 
to the United States be fingerprinted. We asked whether, if this 
fingerprinting requirement were removed, Soviet citizens would be 
allowed to visit the United States. We were quickly told that it was 
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not a question of Soviet people being “allowed” to go to the United 
States. We were told that they are aad to go to the United States 
now but that no Soviet citizen wants to go to the United States because 
fingerprinting is such a distasteful thing. Fingerprints are used in 
the Soviet Union only in connection with apprehending criminals, we 
were told, but it was admitted that Soviet sailors have their finger- 
prints on their identification cards. 


Stalingrad to Moscow, August 24 


On the ride from the hotel to the Stalingrad Airport we were sur- 
prised to find that the Stalingrad Intourist interpreter went along 
with us even though there was nothing for him to do because of 
course we had with us also the Moscow interpreter who stayed with 
us throughout our trip. They undertook to explain to us and answer 
questions about the Soviet election system. It seemed to us that they 
described the single slate of candidates, and so forth, without enthusi- 
asm and perhaps with a trace of embarrassment. 

We took off from Stalingrad 15 minutes late, in a Ilyushin 12, and 
flew most of the way to Moscow at 3,000 feet. 

In the vicinity of Stalingrad the battle scars on the fields below were 
again predominant. Nearly every field still had holes and trenches, 
many of them being left intact with the cultivated areas avoiding 
them. The country was very dry with scarcely any trees. There 
were tiny bits of green showing in the creek bottoms. About 20 
minutes away from Stalingrad we flew over a large semidesert area, 
and then an area where there were cultivated strips separated by 
scrub tree strips of equal width. There were also tremendous eroded 
areas in the vicinity of streams or dry creek beds and no apparent 
effort was being made to halt the erosion. Proceeding north one 
gradually comes into greener areas, but here and there is a region of 
sand and brush which is not used for cultivation. Nearing Moscow 
we seemed to follow the general direction of meandering streams, per- 
haps the Oka and Moscow Rivers. 

There was a scheduled stop at Voronezh. When the scheduled time 
for the stop arrived and we did not stop we were told that, since none 
of the passengers wanted to get off at Voronezh, the pilot had decided 
to go on to Moscow without stopping. This caused some slight incon- 
venience to the passengers who had counted on having lunch at 
Voronezh. The tea and cookies on the plane had to suffice. 

Close to Moscow after we had dropped down to 1500 feet we flew 
over what appeared to be a sizable military barracks. Near the bar- 
racks were several towers with what appeared to be small houses on 
top. 

When we were about 5 minutes away from Moscow, flying at 1,500 
feet, by the cabin altimeter, over thick birch forest, we suddenly flew 
over a portion of the forest which was criss-crossed at right angles 
with concrete pavements. On these pavements, between the inter- 
sections, there were about 30 low platforms or perhaps vehicle trailers. 
On some of the trailers were slender shining objects which looked like 
rockets. They appeared to be about 60 feet long, pointed at one end, 
with fins at the other end. it may be that this was a site for the 
launching of guided missiles for defense against air attack on Moscow. 
On our flight from Moscow to Warsaw several days later we passed 
over a similar installation, also about 5 minutes away from Moscow. 
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In the outskirts of Moscow one could see a number of country estates 
having formal gardens. As we landed at the Moscow airport (Vnu- 
kovo) we flew over six large jet bombers on the ground. 


Moscow, August 25-26 


After visiting some of the smaller cities in the Soviet Union, Mos- 
cow seemed gigantic. Moscow streets are wider and the buildings are 
bigger. Since it was undamaged by the war, for the most part, it has 
a much greater appearance of solidity and stability. A visit to the 
city by a citizen from anywhere else in the Soviet Union must make a 
profound impression upon him. 

During the first afternoon back in Moscow we visited the Tretyakov 
Gallery. This gallery is devoted about 80 percent to prerevolutionary 
Russian painters and about 20 percent to painters since the revolution. 
The gallery was crowded. It is not well lighted and the paintings are 
somewhat crowded on the walls. The older prerevolutionary masters 
are quite interesting : Ivanov, Ge, and Shishkin, of the realistic school, 
and Brubl and Korobin, of the impressionist school, are outstanding. 
There is not much to be said for the modern Soviet painters. Some of 
them show great technical talent, but this talent has had to be fitted 
into the framework of “socialist realism.” As a result, the subject 
matter and the treatment is overdramatic, even maudlin. In these 
contemporary paintings all the people are smiling, all the women are 
strong and happy, and all the men are manly and vigorous as they go 
about their life in the Soviet Union. 

On August 26 we visited the Kremlin. This ancient Moscow fortress 
is now mostly a museum, although 1 or 2 high Communist Party offi- 
cials, including Bulganin, we were told, still have offices there. Every 
day thousands of Soviet citizens pay admission to see the Kremlin. In 
the museum inside the redstone walls are attractively displayed art 
objects and treasures from Czarist days, including thrones, coaches, 
gowns, orbs, armor, swords, and gold and silver religious and state 
objects. There are several churches inside the Kremlin walls and 
these are kept in a good state of repair with shining gold domes, as 
historical exhibits. They are not used for religious worship. 

After visiting the Kremlin we came out into the Red Square and got 
in line to visit the Lenin-Stalin tomb. The line was perhaps a quarter 
of a mile long, two abreast, but our Intourist guide was able to insert us 
in the line about 100 yards from the entrance to the tomb. People in 
the line were very solemn. Their dress and appearance indicated that 
they had come from all parts of the Soviet Union. 

One enters the tomb at the front of Red Square, goes down a num- 
ber of steps into the central vault which is below ground level, and 
leaves by a door on the side of the tomb. Lenin and Stalin are in 
glass-covered coflins side by side. On leaving the tomb we could 
observe no emotion displayed by those in the line with us. We were 
directed along the face of the Kremlin wall which is itself a place 
of burial. High party officials are buried along a tree-shaded walk 
parallel to the Kremlin wall and ashes of Communist heroes have 
also been inserted behind marble plaques in the Kremlin wall itself. 

_ In the afternoon of August 26 we drove to the northwest alon 

Gorki Street, which eventually turns into the Leningrad Boulevard. 
At several points we were interested in the contrast between the old 
individual houses of log construction now being allowed to decay and 
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the large brick apartment houses which are replacing them. We drove 
as far as the terminal station on the Moscow-Volga Canal. There was 
a large crowd at the terminal arriving and departing in excursion 
boats. 

Returning to the city, we asked to do so by another road but we 
were informed that this would be very difficult because the main 
streets from the center of Moscow proceed outward like the spokes of 
a wheel and connection between the spokes at the outer ends is difficult 
and even nonexistent in places. The new buildings being constructed 
along Gorki Street are employing a typical Soviet technique involving 
brick-supporting walls with prefabricated reinforced concrete slabs 
for the horizontal members. Little steel appears to be used in the 
construction. 


Moscow to Warsaw, August 27 

We took off early on August 27 from Moscow to Warsaw. 

Not far from the airport we passed over a large new housing develop- 
ment in a relatively unsettled area. One noticed at once the contrast 
between American housing developments and Soviet ones because no 
provision or planning had been done in anticipation of the ownership 
of automobiles by the future residents. 

We were flying at 2,500 feet. Five minutes from the field we crossed 
a small stream along which were located very elaborate country estates 
with boathouses on the stream and formal gardens beside the imposing 
residences. There was a cluster of 10 or 15 such estates, 

Between 5 and 10 minutes out we flew over another missile-launching 
site. Unlike the other site which we saw, we saw no missiles on the low 
platforms or trailers on the concrete pavements. 

About 2 hours away from Moscow, near Vilnyus, there is a great 
difference in the cultivation pattern. In this area wooded patches 
take up about half of the land but the remaining fields, unlike all 
those in other parts of the Soviet Union which we observed, are oval 
in shape. One never saw a square corner on a field except in those 
small plots immediately beside the villages. This difference in culti- 
ve pattern changes the whole appearance of the landscape from 
the air. 

During our flight we talked with American tourists who had trav- 
eled about the Soviet Union. They told us of a number of occasions 
on which Soviet citizens offered to buy articles of their clothing. One 
man said that a Soviet citizen had admired the socks he was wearing. 
The American offered to give him another pair having the price tag 
stillon them. The Soviet man said that he was very grateful for the 
socks and said that he would never wear them. He intended to keep 
them with the price tag on to show to all his friends. This is appar- 
ently a by-product of the Iron Curtain. The deliberate denial of 
information from outside whets an insatiable appetite for such for- 
bidden fruit. 

We stopped at Vilnyus for lunch. This is a hilly town in territory 
which formerly belonged to Poland. In the western portion of the 
city we saw what appeared to be a military school which had im its 
courtyard, probably for teaching purposes, several planes and parts of 
planes and field guns. 

Between Vilnyus and Warsaw we observed still another agricultural 
pattern below. Perhaps due to the fact that only 35 percent of Polish 
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agriculture has been socialized, most of the land we saw was being 
cultivated in quite small fields forming a checkerboard pattern. 
Warsaw, August 27-29 

The capital of Poland, Warsaw, had a different look and a different 
spirit from any city we visited in the Soviet Union. The people were 
much more vivacious and spirited. One saw little of the sullen, serious 
face typical in the Soviet Union. The city had a much more civilized 
look even though it had been only partially restored from the destruc- 
tion in World War II. In the dress of the people, in the architecture, 
in decorative features, and the manner of the people, Warsaw seemed 
several degrees more civilized than Soviet cities. We also noticed 
that the churches were in regular operation and some of them were 
even being repaired, we understood with some Government help. At 
7 o’clock one morning in a small church we saw 50 people at services 
before going to work. 

Without revealing names and particulars, I can say that several 
Polish citizens more or less directly told us of their dissatisfaction 
with conditions in Poland. They seemed particularly bitter about 
Russian influence and about the continued presence in Poland of 
former Soviet General Rokossovsky. 

We were reminded that Poland is different in four fundamental 
respects from other satellites: First, only 35 percent of Polish agri- 
culture has been socialized. Second, the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which 98 percent of Poles are adherents, has been allowed to operate, 
although under severe restrictions. Third, the struggles within the 
Polish Communist Party over policy have not resulted in the death of 
losing leaders as was characteristic in the Soviet Union for many 
years. Fourth, Polish nationalism is extremely strong, and the Poles 
have fought for it against overwhelming odds on previous occasions. 
These facts help us understand better the recent upheaval in Poland. 

As we drove about Warsaw we were impressed by the enormous 
amount of war damage still evident: 80 percent of the city was de- 
stroyed and only about 35 percent has been restored. One sees shell 
holes freely sprinkled about the surface of those buildings which are 
still standing after the war. We saw the former Jewish ghetto where 
400,000 people once lived. The present Jewish population of Warsaw 
after war and Nazi slaughter is 40,000. The whole city seems to be a 
beehive of construction. The Poles are in such a hurry to erect new 
apartment buildings that they leave the buildings with unfaced brick. 
The quality of construction seems only slightly better than that in the 
U.S. 8. R. Housing is still quite crowded. In the construction we 
ee the work was being carried out predominantly with hand 
abor. 

The Communist direction of construction is dramatically demon- 
strated by the fact that the first building completed was the ornate 
Palace of Culture and Science, which is a gleaming skyscraper with 
gingerbread topping similar to the Moscow University Building. The 
headquarters of the Communist Party is a large new building, as is 
the office and printing plant of the Communist newspaper. 

A small area of the city, the so-called Old Town, is being rebuilt 
to look as it did before the war, but aside from this portion, the new 
Warsaw will have a general appearance like the new Stalingrad or 
the new Kharkov, except for the graceful finishing touches which 


distinguish most anything Polish from Russian. 
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_In other respects, too, one was conscious of being in a Communist 
city. The queues for food, the extra police, the numbers of men in 
military uniform all helped characterize the scene. The grounds of 
the University of Warsaw were discouragingly poorly kept. The 
imposing residence of Marshal Rokossovsky near the Soviet Embassy 
in Warsaw was, we were told, a symbol, hateful to all Poles, of the 
Soviet Russian influence in Poland. 


Housing in Poland, August 28 


While in the Soviet Union we tried very hard to see the living 
quarters of Soviet citizens. We never did. We made request after 
request in every city but somehow no visit could be arranged. There 
was always some excuse as to why such a visit was not possible or 
convenient or appropriate. We Felt stymied on meeting with this 
passive but effective resistance. We feared that if we simply walked 
into an apartment building and knocked on the door of a family’s 
residence we might well embarrass or even endanger that family. 

In Warsaw, however, we were able to see inside several apartments 
of Polish white-collar workers. We were told that the housing norms 
established by the Government provide that a child is entitled to 10 
square meters of space (a room approximately 10 feet square). A 
working person is entitled to 10 square meters and a nonworking per- 
son is entitled to 5 square meters. These are the norms. In the apart- 
ments we visited these norms are seldom reached. We were informed 
that the rents generally were established at rates which take about 
10 percent of family income. Housing may be more critical in War- 
saw because of the aggravated wartime destruction there. We were 
told that by the end of 1956, 30,000 more people were to have re- 
ceived new housing. 

We first visited the construction site of a new five-story apartment 
house. This building was being made of large prefabricated rein- 
forced concrete pieces: wall pieces, 3 pieces (each 5 by 18 feet) laid 
together for a floor of an apartment, a flight of stairs in one piece, 
etc. The building is put together with the help of a tall crane like a 
child builds a house with blocks. 

After the prefabricated flooring pieces have been laid on the foun- 
dation, the upright pieces supporting the floor above are set on the 
floor in wet concrete. The main construction blocks have iron rings 
at their corners and they are joined to each other with rods welded 
tothe iron rings. Where two blocks meet, wet concrete is poured in the 
cracks to make a smooth bond. The attic of the building under the 
roof will be only 3 feet high and will be left empty to insulate the 
building from the summer heat. The wiring in the bailding was not 
encased in metal conduits inside the walls, but the wires themselves 
were coated with plastic. Batts of fiber-insulating material were 
being placed inside the outer concrete walls to prevent frost and 
condensation of moisture. The building plan was developed in War- 
saw after Soviet models. After the building is put together the outside 
walls are covered with stucco and painted. 

There were many interesting construction features. The plaster for 
the inside walls was made in a shallow trough dug in a field beside the 
site. The ingredients for the plaster were mixed together in this trough 
and covered with water for 6 months. Then the mixture was allowed 
toharden. As need for plaster arises the hardened white mass is broken 
up, moistened again, and used. 
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The floors in the apartments were of wood laid parquet style. The 
pieces were precut and brought to the building site in large bundles. 
Each of the new apartments will have a kitchen and a tub bath. There 
will be a central hot-water-heating system using coke for fuel. Manu- 
factured gas will be used for cooking. The plans call for a family 
of 4 to have 2 rooms with a kitchen and bath. The inside room parti- 
tions are not prefabricated. 

No plans were made in the apartments for refrigerators, but there 
will be electrical connections if people are able to buy refrigerators. 
The gas stoves being installed were much smaller than American 
stoves and had only two burners on top. 

In another place, in the first inhabited apartment we visited, a 
grandmother, 2 parents, and 3 children were living in 2 rooms, a 
kitchen and a hall. This was the apartment of a white-collar worker. 
The apartment contained plain furniture. Religious objects were on 
the walls, which were painted. Divans, which folded out, constituted 
the beds. One of the occupants regretted that the apartment had no 
“style” but she said that there was not much to buy in the stores. 

Another apartment was a cooperative. It was built in 1926. In 
the residence we visited a father, mother, and her sister lived in three 
rooms with their son, daughter-in-law, and grandson. They had a 
kitchen and bath to themselves and a small hall which served as a 
closet. The son, daughter-in-law, and baby lived in one room in the 
apartment. 

Tn another apartment, an engineer and his wife and daughter lived 
in two rooms and a small kitchen. They formerly had another room, 
but the housing authorities made them yield that to an outsider, who 
now shares their bath with them. The apartment was very crowded, 
but the family was interested in painting and many oil paintings were 
on the walls. 

The last place we visited was more typical of the dwelling of many 
thousands in Warsaw. A father and mother and their 26-year-old son 
occupied 2 spaces on 2 levels in what had been a first-floor room and 
portion of the basement of a store which had been bombed out. What 
was left of the building had been patched up for this residence. It 
was very crowded. There was a coal stove to heat the interior. The 
toilet had been installed in a small room below the basement floor 
and was reached by climbing down a ladder through a hole in the 
floor, which was covered with some boards and a rug when not in use. 
Here and there in the walls a piece of girder from the original build- 
ing stuck out. The kitchen was a part of the same living space. 

The living quarters we saw were all being used by white-collar 
workers or professional people. It must be assumed that housing 
for unskilled workers is not as good. We were told that a housing 
commission for the city lavs down regulations and decides who should 
have which apartment. One puts his name on a list and the apart- 
ments are allocated on the general principle of need and occupation. 
The administration is honest for the most part, we were told. The 
small percentage of people in Poland who are engaged in private 
trade or enterprise cannot qualify for the new Government housing. 
The only private construction permitted is for individual houses. 

We were impressed with the good humor and friendliness extended 
toward us. We also noticed that little attempt was made to hide some 
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bitterness and sarcasm about housing conditions. One man said to 
us in a significant tone as he gazed about his crowded, drab apartmen 
“T have been a hard working professional man here for 20 years an 
this is what I have to show for it.” There is a saying among the people 
that if you don’t get what you want, you like what you get in Poland. 

We were impressed with the young engineers in charge of the new 
housing construction. They were mainly under 35 years of age. They 
seemed to take pride in their work and they were very helpful in 
answering every question we asked. 

It should be kept in mind that while housing in Poland is far below 
American standards, it is nevertheless better than that in many back- 
ward and poverty-stricken nations where communism has been making 


its best headway. 


Countryside near Warsaw, August 29 


We drove for several hours through the country south of Warsaw. 
The area is taken up with maistt oats intensive vegetable cultivation. 
The main products are potatoes, beets, sugar beets, cabbage, corn, 
and oats. We passed a blacksmith’s shop which is necessary because 
a high proportion of the power is still horse power. A typical tractor 
we passed was a 1939 model. Snow fencing was piled along the road 
ready for winter. 

The small villages are attractive. The streets are made of bumpy 
cobblestones. A colt and some sheep were loose in one village. The 
houses along the street were one-story stone and brick dwellings with 
shingled roofs. We passed a nursery where children of working 
mothers were being cared for. 

We saw women digging potatoes by hand and grain harvesting being 
carried on with scythes. Ninety percent of the cows were cousins of 
our Holsteins, although smaller. None of the wooden structures we 
saw were painted. 

We stopped at a Government fruit-buying station in the village of 
Gora Kalwaria. The farmers, most of whom are individual private 
farmers, bring their produce and sell it to the Government at fixed 
prices. The fruit, several kinds of apples, pears, and plums, is shipped 
to Warsaw and other cities. 

On the road back to Warsaw we passed a tall ski jump which was 
constructed for recreation purposes. We were told that it is not used 
very much. 

Prague, August 29-31 

This was the third Communist capital we visited and the most west- 
ern in its appearance. The people were better dressed and there ap- 
peared to be a higher degree of outward culture than in the other two 
capitals. 

One has the impression that the Czechoslovak people are much more 
docile than the Poles. This may be due to the fact that the Czecho- 
slovak nation was a rather artificial creation after World Warl. The 
Czechs have never fought for their independence. Czechoslovakia is 
probably the last place among the satellites where revolt or even Tito- 
ism might be expected. One surprising thing, however, which was 
certainly not duplicated in Poland or the U. S. S. R., was the fact 
that the manager of our hotel in Prague put the international edition 
of the New York Times on the tables in the lobby each morning. 
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We were told that the Soviet influence is kept very much in the back- 
ground in Czechoslovakia, although it must be kept in mind that in 
the event of trouble Soviet forces could reenter the country within 
24 hours. The Communist Party in Czechoslovakia is a mass party 
with 50 percent of the adult males being members. 

The standard of living in Czechoslovakia is higher than in Poland 
or the U.S. S. R., but the important thing to the Czechoslovak people 
is that the standard of living is lower now than it was before the Com- 
munists came to power. Housing is cheap (between 5 to 10 percent of 
family income), medical care is free and fairly good, and a few com- 
mon toods are reasonably priced. Nevertheless, unless both husband 
and wife work, they have a hard time making ends meet. 

The city of Prague is quite beautiful. There was very little war 
damage. Littleconstructionisunderway. The river flowing through 
the city, the charming bridges over the river, and the steep hills of 
the town, topped with imposing buildings and churches, make the city 
an impressive capital. 

The United States Embassy in Prague operates under difficult con- 
ditions. The Communists have required us to cut our staff to 14 
American officers. A number of wives of Embassy officers are obliged 
to assist at the Embassy. The exchange rate established by Czecho- 
slovakia is so unrealistic that the Embassy staff does not spend much 
money in Czechoslovakia. Members of the Embassy staff take turns 
driving a truck out to Nuremberg, Germany, each week to purchase 
food and supplies for the use of the Embassy staff and their families. 

Our curiosity was aroused on the streets of Prague by a huge crowd 
approximately 10 deep, so closely surrounding an object of interest 
that we had to push our way through the crowd to observe it. It 
turned out to be a 1956 Ford Fairlane automobile. This curiosity 
of inhabitants of Iron Curtain countries seems to apply to almost any 
item from the outside world. In Moscow we noticed that even a small 
motorcycle with sidecar being used by two Indians to take an extensive 
tour was constantly surrounded by curious observers. 

Countryside northwest of Prague, August 31 

We spent a full day driving through the country north and west of 
Prague to within a few miles of the border to the northwest. On the 
northern edge of Prague we passed several antiaircraft gun sites and 
radar early warning sites. There is also a major aircraft plant in this 
vicinity, producing MIG-15’s. The plant has its own 8,000-foot run- 
way. 

The Czech villages are quite attractive with good brick houses 
covered with stucco and red-tile roofs. Each village depends for 
water on 1 or 2 village pumps. One is seldom out of sight of some in- 
dustrial plant in Czechoslovakia and a good many villagers work in 
industry. This fact is the result of the deliberate Government policy 
to disperse industry widely and to draw on agricultural communities 
for labor. 

The chief agricultural products are grains, beets, tomatoes, fruit, 
geese, and hops. It was the harvest season. We saw hops being cut 
down from the tall supporting poles and harvested by gangs of young 
people, many of whom had been brought from the nearby cities for 
the purpose. A typical sight was the raking and loading of hay by 
hand after a horse-drawn rake had put it into rows. We saw women 
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loading corn into a wagon drawn by a team of cows, not oxen. The 
threshing in the fields was powered by very old-fashioned steam 
engines on wheels. 

The harvest season had been wet and at one place near Chomu- 
tov the road was blocked off and we had to detour because wet 
hay had been spread out on the highway to dry in the sun. We 
observed several instances of the use of Czech troops and ge 
in harvesting. The countryside was very attractive with rolling hills 
and reminded one of western Pennsylvania. 

We encountered very little traffic on the roads all day, and for most 
of the time our car was the only one in sight. We were stopped on 
one occasion, as we had been in the U. 8. S. R., at a train crossing gate 
which had been lowered according to the train schedule, but the train 
was 10 minutes late. 

We drove through Kladno, which has the largest steel mill in 
Czechoslovakia. It was dirty and smoky but very busy. Five large 
new apartment buildings were under construction and in one region of 
the town we saw 30 new 2-family dwelling units being constructed. 

Near Kladno we passed a major airfield and observed 50-75 MIG- 
15’s on the field. Several times during the day flights of 70 jets passed 
overhead. We were informed that the following day was Air Force 
Day in Czechoslovakia and probably these were practice flights for 
that show. 

The town of Most and vicinity is a highly industrialized area. We 
observed 2 powerplants, a refinery, 2 coal mines with coal tipples, 
and some strip coal mining. Near this town was a large army estab- 
lishment with a tank driving instruction range. We followed two 
army trucks with 85-millimeter field pieces in tow in this vicinity. 

On the way back to Prague we stopped at the new village of Lidice. 
It has been constructed on a new site near the old village which was 
razed and all the male inhabitants killed by the Nazis. There is a 
museum in the new village to which most visitors to Prague are taken. 

On September 1 we left Prague and flew to Zurich. 





APPENDIX 


Approvimate worktime required to buy selected commodities at fixed state store 
prices in Moscow (Apr. 1, 1954) and New York City (Mar. 15, 1954) 


| | | 

| Percent 

| Moscow 

Commodity ni | Moscow | New York City | worktime 
| is of New 

| York City 


| iene aheallin aeihtaceteeen —— 


Rye bread se sieeith Pound. .-.} 114% minutes___-| 6 minutes-_-----_| 200 
Potatoes... vdvtabddne 4 1.4.1! Tiintes.. . A. - 144 minutes- -- 600 
Beef, average qu: ality = s 117 minutes_-_-...| 22 minutes----. 500 
Butter, second quality saaivmes 248 minutes_ ---- 26 minutes__----| , 000 
Sugar. .--.-- hip detédstesed aswel ; ..---| 84 minutes 3\% minutes _. 600 
Se tees = ; f 42 minutes. _- 8 minutes ------ 500 
Mitikedenamdas L ....| 168 minutes 21 minutes_ _--.- 800 
li OE nie Ounce_._..| 54 minutes_-.....| 244 minutes- ----| , 100 
Men’s wear: 
Shirts, printed, cotton __- Each__....| 22 hours 1 hour 200 
Socks, part rayon, pair- -- Pair oc) BS OeNe........-.) 3B mates... 000 
Suits, wool, single-breasted__...........| Each .-..-}| 47 days__.....-..| 3 days-- | , 600 
Overcoats, wool do fC ee do , 400 
Shoes, black calf, pair_-.--.-- Pair 12 days......-- oP eM lb ee d , 200 
Women’s wear: | 
Dresses, cotton __-.... : Each __-. 18 hours... -.--- 2 hours._---- 900 
Suits, wool ii ...do .| 22 days.._...--..| 21 hours_..--- 800 
Shoes, leather, pair | Pair .| 8 days_...-- -| 54% hours | 1, 200 
Other commodities: 
Soap, toilet, cake (314 ounces) Each_....-| 24 minutes. -.....} 3 minutes- .----. 800 
Radio, 6 tubes, table sa 32 days Eon acal ae ere. oe | , 000 
Vodka (46 gallon) . : Sareea Pl eee ee. er eee 24% hours_.-..-- 300 
Tobacco-..- Seine — Ounce __...| 9 minutes | 344 minutes. -. 250 
| | | i 








Source: Foreign Labor Information, U. 8. Department of Labor, October 1955. 


We have been informed by the office of the Department of Labor 
which prepared the report that prices in the United States and 
U.S. S. R. have not changed enough since the report to distort the 
relationship shown in the report. Average earnings of 600 rubles per 
month and $1.85 per hour were used for comparison. 

In making comparisons, it should be kept in mind that everyone who 
can work in Russia is compelled to do so. With both husband and 
wife working, as the rule, the older children working, or in the army 
as soon as they are able to go, the small children in day nurseries and 
schools, and the women standing in line at night to buy bread, a Rus- 
sian family puts in many more working hours than an American 
family. Very little money is spent on housing, but the housing is 
terribly crowded. The expense of an ektomebls need not be con- 
sidered because Russian families cannot get them. 

The average Russian appears to be well fed. While Americans 
have a diet rich in protein, the Russians eat little meat, eggs, and 
butter. Where Americans tend to feed 1,000 calories of grain to an 
animal in order to obtain 100 calories of beef, the Russians apply the 
grain directly to human consumption. 
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